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FOREWORD 



Conciunitv Social Anal ysis of DpKalb County is the seventh 
of the Community Social Analysis Series conducted by the Institute 
of Community and Area Development and the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology of the University of Georgia. The first three of 
the scries we e metiopolit*m studies made in cooperation with the 
Georgia Department of Public Health througn its Environmental 
Health Branch. Those three were made in support of Environmental 
Healti Survey Training programs in Macon-Bibb County, Savannah- 
Chatham County, and Augusta Richmond County. 

The fourth of the series was Community Social Analysi?: nf 
El Pinar, Spain. This study was made by a doctoral candidate in 
lelation to his dissertation. 

In the last three Community Social Analyses and one- prelimi- 
nary study, the data have been collected by the Conmunity Recon- 
naissance Methods Class (Sociology 559-759) of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology with the support of the Institute of 
Conmunity and Area Development. 

These studies include: "Preliminary Conmunity Social Anj'- 
ysis of Dublin-Laurens County," supported locally by the Dublln- 
Laurens County Chamber of Commerce; Community Social Analysis of 
Ofilethorpe County, sponsored locally by the Oglethorpe County 
Civic Club and the Northeast Georgia Area Planning and Development 
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Conmission; Community Social Analysis of Athens*Clarkc County , 
sponsored by the Athens Area Chamber of Conmerce; and this Com - 
raunity Social Analysis of PcKalb Cuunty . sponsored by the DcKalb 
Chamber of ' Coninerce. 

Hiis latest study was made in response to a request from the 
DeKalb Chamber of Commerce. The study was made for three basic 
reasons* First, it was made to help understand the socijl struc- 
ture and processes of the large, complex, expanding DeKalb County 
community. Second, it was made to assist the local organizations, 
leaders, officials, and citizens to determine their priorities and 
direction for the seventies* The final r( ison was to aid the 
leaders and citizens in developing a community study-planning- 
action prog*a.i. 

Gilbert R. Campbell, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
DeKalb Chamber of Commerce 

Ernest E. Mclvin, Director 

Institute of Community and Area Development 

University of Georgia 

Frederick L. Bates, Professor and Head 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Georgia 
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PREFACE 

This study is, in part, the product of a sociology course, 
"Community Reconnaissance Methods" (Sociology 559-759), taught in 
the Depactrocnt of Sociology and Anthropology with the support of 
the Institute of Community and Area Development. This course is 
an attempt to combine the three basic functions of the I'niv^rsity 
of Georgia— research, teaching, and service. That is, in an 
ongoing research project seniors and graduate students arc trained 
in research methods while they are actually engaged in research. 
This teaching-research process is related to the host community 
before, during, and after the class quarter in such a way as to 
be of educational and service value to that community. It is 
hoped that the published report will also be of educational value 
to the residents of other communities which are interested in a 
greater understanding of their needs js they relatt to community 
develojiment. 

Apprt-ciatioii is due to several groups. First, we thank the 
sponsoring, organisation, the DcKalb Chamber of Coinncrce; the 117 
general and specialized leaders; and the J22 voters who were inter- 
viewed during the study. 

Second, grntitudt is expressed to the fi;.>t students who 
;tudied the reconnaissance method anJ collectei the U^dirship 
dnt.u Thisc students ,ire: Robert Bradford, W. E. Ddaptr, Ted 



Hunter, Herbert H. Jarrctt, Alton Little, Janine Patterson, Noma 
Seer Icy, Jnd Richard Samuel Parker. 

Third, we are appreciative to Mrs. Ruby Lewis and her Socio- 
lo;;y classes at DeKalb Junior College for their aid in intt^rview- 
in the voter respondents- Thanks is extended to the various 
Jaycee Clubs serving DeKalb County who also participated in th*. 
voter interviewing process, 

Fourth, appreciation is due to Marilyn Lowe and Mjry Anne 
Teed for assistance m processing the data and typing the mJiiu- 
scr ipt. 

Finally, acknowledgement is made to the organizations and 
departments which bore the cost of publishing the study- lluy 
jre the DeKalb Chamber of Commerce, the University of (:eor>;ia's 
Institute of Community and Area Development, the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, and General Research. In addition, 
support has been provided by the Georgia Community ConLinumji 
Education Service. 

Harold L. Nix 
Professor of Sociology 
m 

Institute of Community and Area Development 
and 

Department of Sociology and Anthro])oioj'y 
of 

University of (Georgia 

Athen;;, Georgia 30601 
January. 1972 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION: A W.U'Jliny SOCIAL Ari\LYSIS 

If wc could first know \A\ure wc are, 
and whither wc .,rc tending;, wc could 
better judge what to do am how to 
do it. 

— Abraham Lincoln 

A. Dcrinition of a Conimunitv Social Analysis 

A conmunity social analysis is a type of study •..hereby data 
IS gathered for analyzing certain parts of the connunityVs social 
<^tructurc. The dimensions selected for studying a connunityVs 
social structure vary with the community being investigated. 
Typical of the dimensions generally studied, the DeKnlb County 
social analysis included the following: attitudes and values, 
felt needs and problems, evaluations ot DeKalb's <?LrvtcLS and 
facilities, corminity of identity, dispersion of behavior, "r>;ani- 
xational participation, or^;ani::ational structure, and Ica.lcrship 
patterns. 

Inportance of a Cotnmunitv Social Analysis 
In rcLcnt years there ha.s been .i r.iptd met case in tiic niinhcr 
of Hthnit.il studies nade by professionals for comnuni tit :.. A^so- 
ciaLeu .ith Lite increase in these costly sttidy-plannini*. pro>:r.inm 
ha^: been a growing critici-^n of the lack of their inplencnt.ition. 
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Why are these studies so frequently shelved? It Is being in- 
creasingly realized that physical, economic, governmental, and 
other technical changes in a community usually e preceded by 
changes in the social structure of a community. This means that 
conditions presently existing in a community are, in large mea- 
sure, the result of the prevailing attitudes, values, beliefs, 
behavior, and relationships of the citizens. Hence, if planned 
change is to be effected in a community, the elements of the 
social structure must '"i.rst be changed. 

How is a community's social structure altered? It is well 
established that this is not an easy task. However, the starting 
point in trying to change anything is to determine what the pre- 
sent situation is. Once the situation is assessed, specific 
goals for action may be set. A community social analysis is one 
approach by which the needed background information is provided 
for planning and directing change.^ 

C. Purpose of a Community Social Analysis ^ 

The basic purpose of a community social analysis is to 
help provide for belter understanding, direction, and organiza- 
tion of the host community through its many helping agencies and 
organizations. More specifically, such a survey is aimed at 
helping local citizens and leaders to: 

1. Identify the felt needs and problems of the community. 

2. Rank in priority the need and problem areas to be 
dealt with. 

3. Organize or mobilize to deal with chosen needs and 
problems. 
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4. Study the identified need areas and determine 
specific goals. 

5. Develop a plan of action to accomplish locally 
determined goals. 

6. Find resources to accomplish goals. 

7. Act to accomplish goals. 

8. Evaluate accomplishments. 

After the accomplishments have been evaluated, the whole process 
of study-planning-action should be repeated. Ideally, the 
process becomes institutionalized, and a never-ending study- 
planning-action process takes place in a community. 

D. Method — How a Social Analysis is Made- ^ 

DcKalb's social analysis was made in part by utilizing 
the method of study that is referred to as the "community 
reconnaissance method.'' This method provides a quick, efficient 
technique for determining relevant aspects of the social struc- 
ture, processes, and needs within a community by using a 
community's leaders as Informants. In addition to using the 
community reconnaissance method by which a sample of the general 
and specialized leaders in DeKalb County were selected and 
interviewed, the researchers also interviewed a random sample of 
registered voters. This procedure permitted the views of the 
leaders to be compared with the views of other citizens in the 
county. In the following section a description of the 
"community reconnaissance method" will be given. The next sec- 
tion will describe the "random sample" part of the DeKalb study. 
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The Community Reconnaissance Method --Leader Interviews . 
The community reconnaissance method of study utilized in the 
DeKalb study wa. developed at the University of Kentucky^ and 
modified at the University of Georgia.^ it involves several 
s teps : 

STEP I-- Locate a Host: Cor^Tiunity . In order for a 
community study to be successful, it is felt that there 
should prevail in the community a felt need for coimu- 
nit;; improvement, in addition, a group or organization 
of local citizens should agree to support the study in 
the following ways: 

1. Provide a representative group of local 
citizens to participate in an orienta- 
tion or explanation session. 

2. Provide a broadly representative spon- 
soring organization(s) , or a community 
steering committee made up of represen- 
tatives from different organizations 
and groups. 

3. Support the researchers as they make the 
study. This support should include: 

(a) assisting in the legitimization or 
approval process, 

(b) providing news releases on the 
proposed study, giving purpose, 
sponsorship, and time, 

(c) contacting each person to be inter- 
viewed, anrl 

(d) in some casus, scheduling the inter- 
views in some central place. 

4. Pay for or share the cost of publication 
of the study. 

5. Permit public release of the findings 
through various media such as newspapers, 
public meetings, and publication. 



6, Assure the use of the findings to stim* 
ulatc study groups, program planning, 
and other coinmunity develcpmental efforts. 

In the DeKalb study, rhe DeKalb Chamber of 
Commerce invited the University of Georgia through 
the Institute of Community and Area Development and 
the Department of Sociology to make the study. 
Consequently, the Chauber with its county-wide mem- 
bership became the official sponsor. In order to 
broaden the base of representation and involvement, 
the Chamber of Coranerce held an orientation luncheon 
to which were invited persons representing different 
institutional areas, sub-comrauni»:ies, political 
parties, and minority groups. After a presentation 
of the objectives and procedures of the proposed 
study was made, the session members voiced approval 
and encouraged the Chamber to proceed in sponsoring 
such a study. 

Furthermore, the Chamber supported the researchers 
by seeking further legitimization or approval from other 
sectors of the community, publicizing the research 
efforts, making appointments with all of the leader 
respondents at a central location, paying for the pub- 
lication of the study, assisting in publicizing the 
findings, and assuring the utilization of the findings 
in various community development efforts. 
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STEP II'- Library Research . Typically, the re- 
search team was divided into four teams to conduct 
four types of library research: (a) demographic 
analysis, (b) content analysis of newspapers, (c) 
summary of the history of the community, (d) study 
of previous surveys made of the community. Each of 
these aspects of DeKalb was studied by the research team. 
The findings were incorporated into this report- 

SlEP III-- Interview Schedule Construction . After 
a study of interview schedule construction, a preliminary 
schedule was first constructed. This schedule was 
modified and supplemented by representatives of the 
sponsoring group, and many questions and issues were 
added that are pertinent to DeKalb County but which 
outsiders could not anticipate. 

STEP IV-^ Schedule Pretesting and Revising . The 
modified schedule was pretested, and further modification 
was made where necessary. 

STEP V-- Ficld Interviewin g. A sample of community 
leaders was then intervie;>fed. Techniques for the selec- 
tion of respondents vary ».-ith the community being 
studied. In DeKalb County a combination of known meth- 
ods for locating leaders in a community was used. By 
using a combi-.5tion of various techniques, it is be- 
lieved that the majority of leaders, both specialized 
and gener.ll, were tapped for interviewing. The first 



technique used for delineating leaders in DeKalb County 
is called the positional approach. This method in- 
volved the preparation of a list of top positional 
leaders from available official documents. Included 
on the list for DeKalb were persons occupying top po- 
sitions in the areas of government, business, industry, 
law, education, religion, civic organizations, recrea- 
tion, welfare, health, labor, and mass communication. 

The second technique utilized is called the panel 
nomination method whereby a broadly representative and 
knowledgeable group is selected to serve as a panel to 
fill out nomination questionnaires. The DeKalb County 
Jaycees served in this capacity. They were asked to 
name four general leaders whom they considered to have 
the most influence on a broad range of county-wide 
affairs. They were further asked to name two each of 
twelve specialized types of leaders for the following 
areas: business and industry, education, health and 
medicine, welfare, civic affairs, "cultural" affairs, 
politics, religion, labor, and communication. To these 
specialized areas were added two typically unrepre- 
sented categories, women leaders and black leaders. 
In addition to general leaders, specialized leaders, 
and underrepresented categories, the nomination panel 
members were aske.-* to name two locality leaders from 
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each of eleven sub-comnuinit ies and municipalities 
(see Appendix B, Nomination Questionnaire). A tally 
o£ the nominations was kept. It was decided th^it 
those mentioned three cr more times uould be inter- 
viewed. The list of persons nominated three or more 
times by this panel method was consolidated i/ith the 
list developed through the positional Cechniquc. By 
eliminating overlap, a list of 126 potential leader 
respondents resulted. Interviews were scheduled with 
as many of those persons :is possible. Subsequently, 
109 of the 126 (86 per cent) were interviewed. 

During the lntervlcv^^ing process, a ciiird tech- 
nique was employed for determining the leaders in 
DcKalb County. Tlii.s procedure is called the snowball 
teclmique. Each of tlie 109 leaders interviewed was 
asked to name about si\ of Che most influential leaders 
in the county. A tall / was kept of the leaders thus 
named during the inCcr^'iewlng process; and any person 
mentioned three or more times but not already sched- 
uled to be interviewed vas , in turn, intcrv7e\/ed and 
asked to name about six or more county-wide leaders. 
With this snowballing Lecliniquc, eight more names were 
added to the original list, making a total of 117 
DeKalb leaders finally interviewed. These 117 provided 
tiie leadership responses in this study. 



In summary, members of n University of Georgia sociology 
course, "Contnunity Reconnaissance Methods'* (Sociology 559-759) 
utLlLzed the t'econnaissance methoa described above for selecting 
and interviewing leaders in DeKalb County. In addition, the class 
prepared demographic, historical, and current events sketches of 
Dekalb County as background information for the social analysis. 

Some community social analyses are made using only leader 
respondents.^ Others involve interviews with a random sample of 
the citizens in the community, in addition to interviews with the 
leaders.^ In the latter case, it is possible to compare the views 
of the community's leaders with the views of its citizens. This 
study of DeKalb County included interviews with both its leaders 
and a random sample of its voters; thus, a comparison is possible 
of the views of the leaders in DeKalb County with the views of 
some DeKalb County citizens. The following section describes the 
sar.pling and interviewing processes involved in the random sample 
portion of the DeKalb study. 

Intervie ws With a Random Sample of Citizens . The sponsoring 
organization of DeKnlb's comnninity social analysis was interested 
not only in the views of DeKalb* s leaders, but also in the views 
of DeKalb' average citi^.ens. It was felt that if data could be 
collected from both leaders and citizens and then compared, a more 
complete picture of DeKalb County would be obtained. Interviewing 
all adult DeKalb County citizens would be, of course, nearly im- 
possible, as well as impractical. Thus, the useful research tool 
of population sampling was used for obtaining data concerning the 
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views of the average citizens. In order to draw an adequate 
sample, a list is needed of the population to be studied. The 
most complete list of persons in DeKalb County for the desired 
social analysis was the registered voter list. Hiis list was 
useJ for the following reasons: (1) the purpose of a community 
social analysis is to help plan for change; (2) it is the more 
stable, interested persons in the community who are more likely 
to play a part in the plan for change; and (3) it is assumed that 
persons registered to vote are relatively stable and that they are 
the persons who would and perhaps should have the most influence 
m deciding which direction the community will take. Thus, the 
registered voter list was used for drawing the sample of citizens. 
A total of 688 names were randomly picked from the registered 
voter list. Of these, 322 persons (approximately 47 per cent) 
were subsequently interviewed* The interviews of the random 
sample of voters were made by DeRalb Junior College students who 
were enrolled in Mrs. Ruby Lewis' sociology classes, and by some 
of the DeKalb County Jaycees. 

Characteristics of Respondents . What sorts of persons were 
interviewed for DeKalb County's social analysis? Table 1 summa- 
rizes the respondents according to various characteristics. 

1. Leader Respondent Characteristics. The 117 
leader respondents exhibited the following characteris- 
tics: the majority, or 56 per cent, were in the middle 
age range of 35-54 years, while approximately 25 per 
cent were 55 years of age or older and approximately 19 
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per cent were under 35. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
leaders interviewed were males and 13 per cent were 
females. In terms of race, 3.4 per cent were Negro, 
and 96.6 per cent were white. Ninety-one per cent of 
the 117 leaders held positions that can be classified 
as managerial, official, or professional. Of the 
total, 21 per cent were elected officials. The leaders 
were well educated. More than 93 per cent had attended 
college, and nearly half of this 93 per cent had done 
some graduate work. The majority of the leader respon- 
dents had resided in Lie county t<in years or more, 
while only 18 per cent had been born in the county. The 
relatively low percentage of native-born leaders 
appears to be typical of the more urban communities. In 
rural Oglethorpe County, for example, over half (54 per 
cent) of the leaders were found to be native-born, 
while in the intermediate sized Athens-Clarke County, 
slightly over one-fourth of its leaders had resided in 
the county all of their lives. Of the 117 leader re- 
spondents in DeKalb, 31 per cent lived in one of DcKalb' 
nine municipalities while the remaining 69 per cent re- 
sided outside of DeKalb* s municipalities. 

In summary, the typical leader respondent was a 
college-educated, white male in his forties, living out- 
side a DeKalb municipality. He had lived In DeKalb 
County over ten years and was usually a manager or 



TABLE 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 117 LEADER RESPONDENTS AND 
322 VOTER RESPONDENTS IN PERCENTAGES, 
DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Respondents 



Characteristics Leaders Voters 

% '1 



Age: Under 35 


18.8 


20.7 


35-44 


29.1 


29.2 


4d-d4 


27.4 


26.3 


55-64 


17.9 


15.4 


65 and over 


6.8 


8,4 




100.0 


100.0 


Sex: Male 


87.2 


61.2 


Female 


12.8 


38.8 




100.0 


100.0 


Race: White 


96.6 


94.0 


Black 


3.4 


6.0 




100.0 


100,0 


Occupation: Professional 


41.0 


21,3 


Mgr. and Of f u i.al 


50.4 


22.8 


Clerical and Sales 


1.7 


19.6 


Craftsman, loreman 




6.1 


Operative 




1.6 


Service 


0.9 


1.3 


Laborer 




1.3 


Home maker 


6.0 


16.7 


Others 




9.3 




100.0 


100.0 


Education: Less than High School 


0.8 


12.5 


High School 


6.0 


19.9 


Some College 


19.7 


32.6 


College Graduate 


27.4 


18.7 


Over four years College 


46.1 


16.3 




100.0 


100.0 


Length of Residence: Less than 5 yrs. 


17.7 


12.4 


5-9 years 


12.4 


21.5 


10-24 years 


29.2 


45.1 


25 yrs. and over 


22.1 


11.8 


Native Born 


18.6 


9.2 




100.0 


100.0 


Elected Official: Yes 


21.4 




No 


78.6 


100,0 




100.0 


100,0 


Residence: Not in Municipality 


69.2 


69.5 


In a Municipality 


30.8 


30.5 




100.0 


100.0 
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ov^er-manager, government official, or professional in 
terms of occupation. 

2. Characteristics of Voter Sample Respondents. 
The age distr ib-ition of the voter sample was similar 
to that of the leaders. The majority or 55 per cent 
of the voter sample were between 35 and 54 years of 
age. About 21 per cent i/ere under 35 and about 24 per 
cent were over 55- Fifty-one per cent of the voters 
interviewed were mal,e and 49 per cent were female. In 
regard to race, 94 per cent were white, and 6 per cent 
i:ere Negro. The occupations of the voter sample were 
varied. Whereas 91 per cent of the leader sample were 
in the managerial, official, or professional occupa- 
tional categories, 44 per cent of the voter respondents 
were so classified. More specifically, approximately 
23 per cent were m the managerial and official classi- 
fication and 21 per cent were in some t/pe of profes- 
sional work. Over 19 per cent were in clerical or 
sales work. Homemakers represented nearly 17 per cent 
of the voter sample. Other voter interviewees were 
craftsren, foremen, service workers, laborers, and a 
fci; were in farm-relatud work. None of the voter re- 
spondents held an elected office as c'pposed to 21 per 
cent of the leader respondents. The voters also uere 
generally well educated, but less so than the leaders. 
The majority of the voter respondents had attended 



college. In fact, 35 per cent were college graduates. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the voter respondents interview- 
ed lived outside a DeKalb County municipality. The 
length of residence in DeKalb County w;ss ten years or 
more for the majority of these respondtj ts. 

In summary, the average voter interviewed was nost 
likely a white male who was under 45 years of age, had 
some collage education, and had a ^^ood chance, but not 
as good as the leader respondents, of holding medium to 
high occupati.onal status. He had probably livod in 
DeKalb County for at least ten years and was currently 
residing outside a DeKalb municipality. 

E. Report and Follow-up 

In a community social analysis study the inforriation derived 
from the library research and field iresearch (interviews) is tabu- 
lated, analyzed, and submitted to the local sponsoring group. The 
report can be made public through open meetings and news media, as 
well as by general distribution in printed form. If the reporting 
^s properly performed, interested citizens can follow through by 
meeting, identifying and ranking needs, organizing study groups, 
bringing in specialists, determining specific comrainity goals, 
finding resources, and taking action to reach community goals. 

Follow-up assistance in organizing, studying, and planning is 
available from many sources within the University System of Georgia, 
state agencies, federal agencies, private colleges, public 
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education, volunteer associations, and private enterprise, 
eluded In Appendix C of this monograph will be a listing of 
sources of assistance in the study-planning-actlon process 
DeKalb County, 



FOOTNOTES 



^Harold L. Nix, Community Social Analysis of Athens-Cluf kc 
County , Community Social Analysis Series No. 6 (Athens: Univur- 
sity of Georgia, Institute of Community and Area Development, and 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, August, 1966), pp. 1-2. 

^Harold L. Nix and Norma R* Seer ley, "Community Reconnaissance 
Method: A Synthesis of Functions," Jo urnal of the Community Devel - 
opment Society , II (Fall, 1971), 63-64. 

^Ibid. , pp. 64-66. 

^See Irwin T. Sanders, "The Community Profile," American So - 
ciological Review . XXV (February, 1960), 75-83 and Irwin T. Sanders, 
Preparing a Community Profile: The Methodology of a Soci al Recon- 
naissance . Kentucky Community Series No. 7 (Lexington, Kentucky: 
Bureau of Community Service, University of Kentucky, 1950). 

^Studies made at the University of Georgia using the community 
reconnaissance method may be found in the Community Social Analysis 
Series . Nos. 1-6. These include studies of the following communi- 
ties: Savannah-Chatham County; Macon-Bibb County; Augusta-Richmond 
County; El Pinar, Spain; Oglethorpe County; and Athens-Clarke County. 
These analyses have been supported by the following units of the 
University of Georgia: Institute of C muity and Area Development, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropoid /, Georgia Community Con- 
tinuing Education Service, and General Research. In addition, sup- 
port has been given by the Georgia Department of Public Health. 

^As an example, see Nix, Community Social Analysis of Athens - 
Clarke County . 

^See, for example, Haicid L. Nix, "Preliminary Community Social 
Analysis of Dublin-Laurens County," Athens, Institute of Community 
and Area Development, 1966. (Mimeographed). 
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CHAPTER II 
DEKALB COUNTY: ITS BEGINNINGS AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. The Setting 

DeKalb is the garden spot of Georgia, 
where all honest people can find homes 
and make a good living, if they are 
willing to work. There is no more pro- 
ductive soil and foreign emigrants need 
go no further for a healthy climate, 
productive soil and hospitable people 

DeKalb County lies in north central Georgia and is one of the 
five CO nties comprising the Greater Atlanta Metropolitan Area, 
riie county covers an area of 269 square miles and is approximately 
1000 feet above sea Jevel. Ii 1970 there were 415,387 persons re- 
siding in DeKalb County, 23 per cent of whom resided in one of the 
nine incorporated municipalities, and 77 per cent of whom resided 
outside a municipality. 

Being in the Piedmont topological region, the land in DeKalb 
is characterized by foothills, sandy and clay loams, and abundant 
streams. Hie principal streams running through DeKalb County are 
South River, Peachtree Creek, and Yellow River. The nearby Chatta- 
hoochee River furnishes nr ch of the water for DeKalb as well as 
for much of the Metropolitan Atlanta area. 

The cxiniate of the county is considered highly favorable. As 
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one of the early writers in DeKalb declared: 

To the north the ice king rules his domain; to the 
south the stifling heat holds sway, but the "Old 
Empire State" is so situated that in the summer the 
cooling breezes from the Atlantic sweep over her 
hills, and in the winter the warmclad zephyrs from 
Florida embrace her valleys. 

The climate, therefore, of DeKalb is delight- 
ful to all the year round, and will suit the people 
from every clime. 

The mean annual temperature in DeKalb is about 62 degrees. 

Monthly averages range from near 79 degrees in July and August to 

around 45 degrees in January and December, The average rainfall 

is 49.3 inches. The growing season runs, generally, from April 

through October, 

B, History ^ 

The earliest recorded history of the area which is now DeKalb 
County indicates that the Creek Indians were the inhabitants until 
the early part of the 18th century. At that time the Cherokees 
came into north Georgia from North Carolina and Teraossee, pushing 
the Creeks south of the Chattahoochee River. The river became the 
boundary between the two Indian nations, and this river boundary 
was the site of many bloody battles. On January 8, 1821, the Creek 
Indians ceded the territory east of the Chattahoochee River and 
between the Ocmulgee and Flint Rivers to the United States govern- 
ment. The huge tract of land measured 475 square miler: and was 
named Henry County in honor of Patrick Henry, The land was laid 
out and distributed to settlers by lottery. In 1822 the Georgia 
State Legislature divided Henry County into smaller counties. 
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DcKalb County was thus created from Henry County and also, in part, 
from Fayette and Gwinnett Counties. This newly formed DeKalb 
County included what is presently Fulton and DcKalb Counties until 
1853 when the legislature divided the area into two counties. De- 
Kalb County was named in honor of Baron Johann DeKalb, a native 
German who aided the colonies during the American Revolution. 

The early settlers came mostly from the Carolinas and Virginia 
and were mainly native-born Americans of Scottish, Irish, and Eng- 
lish descent. The people are described as being poor, not highly 
educated, and geiterally industrious and temperate. They were small 
farmers, who owned their own homes that were usually made of logs, 
and who owned few or no slaves. Supposedly, none had holdings 
which would be described as those of a planter, as were known in 
the older eastern and middle counties of Georgia. 

The first town to be incorporated in DeKalb County was Deca- 
tur, in 1823. It became and remained the county seat. The first 
courthouse was a small log building erected on the present city 
square. During the remaining years of the 1820' s, many activities 
began to flourish in the county. A stagecoach line was put through 
the county; schools and churches were established; and the first 
newspaper. The DcKalb Gazette , was published. 

By 1830 the population of DeKalb County had grown to 8,388 
whites, 1,669 slaves, and 17 free Negroes, according to the Chamber 
of Commerce's "Eaily DeKalb County History" publication. In the 
1830*s the railroads were begun; and industries such as gristmills. 
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sawmills, machine shops, furniture factories, and rock quarries 
were established. 

Several towns were incorporated in DeKalb County during 
the 1800 's. The second town to be incorporated following 
Decatur was the settlement known as Rock Mountain. \<hen it was 
incorporated in 1839 the settlement was named New Gibraltar 
but in 1847 was given the name by which it is known today. Stone 
Mountain. This town is so named because of its proximity to 
Stone Mountain, the largest solid mass of exposed granite in the 
world, which rises approximately 600 feet above the land and 
covers an area of about 563 acres. Stone Mountain is considered 
the most outstanding landmark in DeKalb and is referred to as 
the eighth wonder of the world. It is reputed to have been used 
from earliest times as a meeting place of the Indians. Also, 
there is a legend that DeSoto spent the winter of 1540 at Stone 
Mountain with the Chickasaw Indians. Around 1915, a project was 
begun whereby figures of Confederate leaders Robert E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, and Stonewall Jackson were carved into the side 
of the granite mountain. The carving is now a main attraction 
in the area. 

Tlie third town to be incorporated was Marthasville m 1845. 
For some time Marthasville was known as Terminus because the 
State Road from Chattanooga, the Georgia Railroad from Augusta, 
and Che Western and Atlan^ic Railroad ended at that point on the 
Chattahoochee River. Earlier this had been the site of an 
Indian village and served as a Creek trading post, knoim as 
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Standing Peach Tree or Standing Pitch Tree. Marthasville was 
located in the part of DeKalb County incorporated into a new 
unit, Fulton County, in 1845, Marthasville was renamed Atlanta 
and became the county seat of Fulton and the capital of the state 
of Georgia. 

Other towns incorporated during these early years were 
Lithon ia (1856); Doraville (1871), formerly called Cross Keys; 
Clarkston (1882); Edgewood (1898), which was incorporated into 
Atlanta in 1909; and KirKwood (1899), which was also later in- 
corporated into Atlanta. In the early 1900 *s Chamblee was in- 
corporated, as well as Oakhurst and East Lake. Oakhurst was 
incorporated into Decatur a few years later, and East Lake later 
gave up its charter. The last two municipalities to be incor- 
porated were Avondale Estates (1927) and Pine Lake (1935). 

The we'^tern part of DeKalb County was ravaged during the 
War Between the States. Much of the Battle of Atlanta was 
fought in DeKalb along Peach tree Creek and the Georgia Railroad. 
When Atlanta fell. General Sherman launched his famous **March to 
the Sea*' through DeKalb County. After the war, however, the 
citizens were able to gather their resources and make substan- 
tial progres«5. 

Education and religion received early and continuous 
emphasis in the county; consequently, schools and the churches 
were plentiful. This fact was borne out again by the findings 
of tins study. The good schools wete mentioned repeatedly by 
the interviewees as an outstanding feature of the county and 
one that they liked best about DeKalb. The DeKalb County 
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Academy was the first school in the county. It was established 
by the General Assembly in November, 1823, and was located in 
Decatur Money for operation of the Academy was raised by 
lotteries. Higher eoucation had its beginning in the councy in 
1857 with the establishment of the Hannah Moore Female Collegiate 
Institute. By the early 1900 's four major higher educational 
institutions were operating in DeKalb--Agnes Scott College van 
outgrowth of Decatur Female Seminary), Emory University (formerly 
Emory College), Oglethorpe University, and Columbia Theological 
Seminary. In 1964 DeKalb Junior College opened its doors. It is 
the only junior college in Georgia administered by the local 
board of education. 

Numerous churches were organized during the early years. 
The Macedonia Primitive Baptist Church was organized in 1823 and 
is believed to be the oldest continuing church of any denomina- 
tion In the area. Church growth in the county has been a contin- 
uous process, and the latest listing of churches in the county 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce gives the names and addresses 
of 241 organized churches. 

Several DeKalb County citizens have distinguished themselves 
on the state and national levels. DeKalb produced the first 
woman to serve in the United States Senate, Mrs. Rebecca Felton. 
The first DeKalb County representative in the state legislature 
was James Hicks; and the first senator on the state level wa.« 
Major J. M. C. Montgomery, one of the earliest white settlers in 



the area. Two governors for the state, John B. Gordon and 
Alfred H. Colquitt, were citizens of DeKalb County. 

Until the years follov^xng World War II, DeKalb was 
basically rural and traditional. It was rooted in agriculture, 
especially dairying. Its proximity to the state capital city 
of Atlanta, plus its emphasis upon good homes, good schools , and 
good churches combined to bring many Atlanta employees to DeKalb 
and to produce the image of "bedroom to Atlanta.'* The importance 
of nice homes, good schools, and strong churches is still con- 
sidered to be an integral part of the "good life" in DeKalb; 
but there has been an active pursuit, in recent years, to make 
the county a more diversified community — including more commercial 
and industrial elements. As one respondent said, "In the past 
25 years, DeKalb has moved from an agrarian to a bedroom to a 
commercial-residential community." Another respondent from a 
slightly different perspective said, "DeKalb haj fast emerged 
from a rural to an urban to a metropolitan county with a hang- 
over of rural traits and attitudes." The new mo*-to, "Dynamic 
DeKalb," appears to reflect accurately the reality of DeKalb *s 
changes during the fifties and sixties. 

The following section, "DeKalb County Today," which is 
largely a demographic or census analysis, will detail some of 
changes and the present situation in DeKalb County, one of the 
most rapidly growing counties in the United States. Hopefully 
the analysis of the interview data will further reflect the 
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present moods and attitudes and will present insight into the 
probable future of DeKalb County. 

C. DeKalb County Today 

'Hie available demographic data support the more impres- 
sionistic descriptions to follow of DeKalb County as a rcipidly 
growing and expanding county. Unfortunately, the complete 1970 
census data are not available at the time of writing. Therefore, 
this section will deal only with some of the detailed character- 
istics of the changing population m the last decade. It will 
present a brief analysis of some of the most recent census and 
other secondary data that are available. 

Since DeKalb County was created in 1822, the first county 
population census was taken in 1830. At that time the population 
was 10,042. During the next twenty years the population climbod 
to 14,328. The formation of Fulton County from DoKalb County m 
1853 reduced the DeKalb population. At the next census in 1860 
the population was only 7,806. Il,is was the first and until the 
present time the last decline in population for the county. 
During the next fifty years, from I860 to 1910, the county made 
rapid progress in population growth. Hie average percentage 
gain in population fro- the preceding decade during that period 
was approximately thirty per cent. During the next four decades, 
from 1910 to 1950, DcKalb's population growth was even greater. 
The gains in percentage points for each of the decades was 
between 55 and 60, except for a gain of 23.7 per cent between 
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1930 and 1940. The most spectacular decade of growth was between 
1950 and I960 when a gain of 88.3 per cent occurred. During the 
last decade, from i960 to 1970, the gain was 61.8 per cent (sec 
Table 2 for these population figures). 

It is of interest to note that during the past decade (1960- 
1970) the United States' gain in population was 13.3 per cent, the 
South's gain was 14.2 per cent, and the state of Georgia's gain 
was 16.4 per cent, while DeKalb County's gain was 61.8 per cent. 

Considering the municipalities in DeKalb County, Clarkston 
and DoraviUe each experienced over 100 per cent gain in popula- 
tion during the past decade (see T.ble 3). Both Chamblee and 
Lithonia gained over 35 per cent. More modest growth of approxi- 
n-ately 17 per cent and 13 per cent was shown by Pine Lake and the 
City of Atlanta in DeKalb, respectively. Avondale Estates expe- 
rienced a growth rate of only 5.4 per cent, and Decatur and Stone 
Mountain showed declines of 0.4 and 3.9 per cent respectively. 

The few detailed characteristics of the 1970 census which 
are available indicate little change in the age structure of the 
county's population. The 0-17 year age group declined slightly 
from 37.5 per cent to 36.3 per cent. The productive age group 
from 18-64 years of age increased slightly from 57.0 to 58.4 per 
cent. 1-he proportion of those 65 and over decreased very slightly 
from 5.6 per cent to 5.3 per cent. 

In terms of race, the proportion of whites declined from 91.3 
per cent in I960 to 86.1 in 1970. Conversely, the proportion of 



TA^^L 2 



POPUUTION OF DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
1830-1970 



Year PopulatLon Percentage Change 



1830 


10,042 




1840 


10,467 


4.2 


1850 


14,328 


36.9 


1860 


7,806 


-45.5 


1870 


10,014 


28,4 


1880 


14,497 


44.8 


1890 


17,189 


18.6 


1900 


21,112 


22.8 


1910 


27,881 


32.1 


1920 


44,051 


58.0 


1930 


70,278 


59.5 


1940 


86,942 


23.7 


1950 


136,395 


56.9 


1960 


256,782 


88.3 


1970 


415,387 


61.8 



SourcL>: U. S, Dept. of Commerce, J3ureau of the Census, 1880 Census 
of Population , Vol, I, p. 55; 1910 Census , Vol. II, p. 346; 
1920 Census , Vol. Ill, p. 211; 1950 Census , Vol. II, 
P.irt 11, Table 5, p. 11-9; 1970 Census , Vol. 1, P.irt 12, 
Uible 35, p. 144. 
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nonwhitcs increased from 8.7 Co 13.9 per cent during the same 
period . 

Although the 1970 census median income figures are not yet 
available, the 1960 census indicates that the median family in- 
come in DeKalb County was $6,873, compared to the state of Georgia 
median of $4,208, and the United States median of $5,660. The 
effective buying income per household in DeKalb in 1969 was 
$13,023. This was the highest effective buying income per house- 
hold of any county with a population of over 50,000 in the south- 
eastern United States. 

Again, only 1960 data are available on educational levels. 
At that reporting, however, DeKalb evidenced the highest level of 
education in the Southeast and one of the highest in the nation. 
The median years of school completed by persons 25 year? old or 
over in DeKalb was 12.2 years, compared to 9.0 years for Georgia 
and 10.6 for the United States population. The DeKalb school 
system included about 80,000 students in 1968. Approximately 88 
per cent of the system's students complete high school. This 
figure is above the national and state averages, which arc 75 and 
62 per cent respectively. 

Tlic proportion of the county population which is classified 
as farm population has declined from approximately 20 per cent in 
1930 to about 0.3 per cent in 1960. In 1960 there were only 786 
people out of one-quarter million classified as farm population. 
Interestingly, the value of all farm products sold in 1960 was 
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$2,334,005, compared to $2,873,699 in 1944. This maintenance of 
income reflected both inflation and the intensification of the re 
maining farm production, which was largely derived from poultry, 
dairying, and other livestock. This shift to over 90 per cent of 
the farm income from livestock was reflected in the decline from 
17,014 bales of cotton produced in DeKalb in 1917 to 21 bales pro 
duced in 1966. In 1900, 86.5 per cent of all the land in DeKalb 
County was classified as farm land. Only 14.3 per cent was so 
rlassified in 1966. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Franklin M. Garrett. Atlanta and Its Environs , II (New 
York, 1954), p. 108. 

^Aurelia Austin, "Dekalb Builders,'* in The Collections of 
the DeKdlb Historical Society ^ Vol. I , The Year Book— 1952 
(Decatur, Georgia: DeKalb Historical Society, 1952), p. 1. 

■^Most ot the information in the history section is based on 
informtiop l^ DeKolb County Chamber of Commerce, "Early DeKalb 
Countv History," DeKalb County, October, 1970. (Mimeographed.) 
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CHAPTER III 



m SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGL\: 
A DESCRIPTIV'E AN^XLVSIS 



. . , I be 1 levc in the be loved commun i ty 
and in the spirit which makes it beloved, and 
in thu communion of all who jrc, m will and 
in deed, its members, I see no such community 
as yet, but nonetheless my rule of life is: 
Act so as to hasten its coming. 

--Jcsiah Roycc 

In Chapter II an effort was made to provide a background of 
infcrmatioi upon ivhich a discussion ond analysis of the social 
structure may be based. The data presented in this chanter are 
based upon the responses given by a sample of DeKalb'^ leaders and 
a random sample of registered voters. As described in Chapter I, 
the purpose uf the interviews was Lo gain an understanding oC the 
social structure m Dekalb County for better direction in planning 
for change, as \;etl as Cor more effective implementation oi pro- 
grams. Hence, this chapter deals \;i th providing a descriptive 
analysis of the nore subjective dimensions ';hich were tapped m 
tlie .study. The dimensions covered include the community of iden- 
tity; behavior dispersion patterns m the cumriunity; \'liat sort oi 
imagt Lhe leaders and citizens had of Dekalb County and \'hat they 
liked best about their county; ratings of services, facilities, 
and conditions; community needs and problems; community evaluation; 
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organizational membership; and leadership and organizational 
structure. 

The information and analyses presented in this chapter along 
with Chapter IV provide a foundation for the everyday operation 
and planning of community programs by officials, planners, agency 
or department heads, others involved in community development, c.nd 
interested citizens. 

A. Community of Identity 

When representatives of the sponsoring organization of this 
study first approached faculty members of the University of Georgia 
to request a community social analysis of DeKalb County, they were 
asked, 'Vhat questions do you hope to find answers for in such a 
study?" The immediate response was 'Vhat do the citizens consider 
their community?" They went ahead to explain the great difficulty 
experienced by their organization as well as others in organizing 
people within the county, implementing programs, gaining support, 
raising tunds, and planning tor programs and change without more 
accurate knowledge about the commitment, loyalty, and behavior of 
the people they were trying to serve. 

As the data presented in the preceding ch.ipter indicate, the 
population of DeKalb County has increased rapidly m the past few 
years. New people came from outside the county and built now 
homes, businesses, and factories largely outside the nine munici- 
palities to the point where the boundary lines between municipali- 
ties and the rest of tho county and Atlanta became blurred. 
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Increasingly the county anc* Atlanta have provided many of the 
services and facilities used by the growing population. Conse- 
quently, the citizens have travelled varying distances to perfrom 
various behaviors, such as shopping, attending church, aking a 
living, recreating, obtaining medical services, attending school, 
and securing other services. Associated with this dispersion of 
residence and behavior, there must surely develop changing views 
of "what is one's community?" In order to see what units DeKalb 
Countian:; identify as their community, the leader respondents and 
voter respondents were asked to answer this question: "To which 
of the following do you feel the greatest sense of identity, 
loyalty, or commitment--Greater Atlanta, the City of Atlanta, 
DcKalb Coiinty, a particular municipality or town in DeKalb, or 
some oLher unit? In other words, what do you say is your commu- 
nity?" 

The data presented in Table 4 indicate that approximately 51 
per cent of the leader respondents and 45 per cent of the voter 
respondents identified DeKalb as their community. This should be 
interpreted In view of the fact that about 70 per cent of both 
leader and voter respondents resided in DeKalb outside of munici- 
palities. Part of the 20 to 25 per cent of the leader and voter 
respondents who lived outside of municipalities and did not iden- 
tify with DeKalb helped to make up the 25 to 29 per cent of those 
who identified with Metropolitan Atlanta. Although approximately 
30 per cent of both leader and voter respondents lived inside one 
of the nine municipalltios, only about 17 per cent of the leader 
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and about 23 per cent of the voter respondents identified a 
municipality as their community. This means that about 13 per 
cent of the leader respondents and 7 per cent of the voter 
respondents lived m municipalities but identified uith the 
larger units of DeKalb County or Metropolitan Atlanta. Less 
than 1 per cent of the leaders and less than 6 per cent of the 
voters identified the City of Atlanta as their community. 
Further examination of Table 4 indicates a slightly greater 
tendency for he leader respondents to identify with the larger 
units than for the voter respondents. 



TABLE 4 



COMMUNITY or IDENTITY FOR 117 LEADER RESPi'NDENTS 
AND 322 VOTER RESPONDENTS, 
DEKALB COUN'IY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Type of Community of Identity 

Re«?pondents DeKalb Metro Municipality City of No 

County Atlanta in DeKalb Atlanta Answer 



Leaders 51.3 29.1 17.1 0.9 1.7 

Voters 45.3 25.2 ?2.7 5.9 0.9 



Note: Table 4 is a summary of the responses to the question: 
"To which of the following do you feci the greatest 
sense of identity, loyalty, or commi tment--greater 
Atlanta, the City of Atlanta, DeKalb County, a 
particular municipality or town In DeKalb, or some 
other unit? In other v^;ords, what do you say is 
your community?'' 
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These findings do not indicate a clear-cut, strong 
consensus on cotnmunity of ' ' 'Uity. Yet the majority at this 
point in time indicate an identification with units larger than 
the municipality. Although v/e do not possess data from two or 
nore points in time, one can guess that the sense of identity 
has been and will continue to shift m the direction of the 
larger uiiits--DeKalb County and Metropolitan Atlanta. Me.inv;hile, 
those charged *.;ith organizing and developing programs will con- 
tinue to have more than average difficulty in deciding ho\: to 
gain the support of the citizens with their varying loyalties 
until greater conscnsub has developed. In some cases multi- 
approaches may be necessary to gain the support of those 
identifying with the cities, county, and the metropolitan 
community. 

B. Dispersion of Behavior 

As mentioned in the previous section, "Community of 
Identity," it l a.s felt that along with the rapid economic 
dcvclopmcnL and great population influx of persons with varied 
orientations and interests into the Metropolitan Atlanta area, 
the citizens of DcKjlb County would probably perform many of 
Lhcir behaviors al vai'yiitg distances from tlic county. I'ntil 
recently, DeKalb County luifi been considered a "bedroom connunity" 
for AtlanL.i, whicli implies ih.iL the county has been used by 
m.iny of its inliabit.mts primarily as a place of residence vhi U- 
Atlant.i or elbcwhert has served as .1 center for many oLlicr 
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activities. However, DeKalb County itself has grovm considerably 
and has become more diversified in recent years. As a result 
certain questions arise: How dispersed are the activities of 
DeKalb's citizens today? That is, how far, geographically, do 
their activities range from where they live? Do the citizens 
travel elsewhere for most of their other activities and use their 
homes in DeKalb primarily as a place to sleep and conduct their 
family life? 

In making the social analysis, questions were included in 
the interview schedule which provided data 'or a measurement of 
how spread out or dispersed certain economic and social behav- 
iors of the respondents were. Ideally, it would be best if a 
comparison of the present could be made with past behavior dis- 
persion patterns. Such is not available; hov/ever, the data 
gathered and analyzed here provide an indication of current 
d is per s ion patterns. 

In order to get some measure of behavior dispersion, cer- 
tain activities were selected to serve as the indicators for 
measurement. The behaviors chosen in this study for viewing 
dispersion of behavior were: (1) occupation, (2) grocery buying, 
(3) purchasing of large appliances, and (4) participation in 
civic, service, and social organizations (including church mem- 
bership). Attention is focused on the geographic location of 
each of these activities. Graphic illustrations of the activities 
and their locations are provided m Figure I for both the lender 
respondents and the voter respondents. 
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Figure 1 indicates that 51.8 per cent of the leader 
respondents worked in municipalities in DcKalb, and 30.9 per 
cent vvrarkcd in DeKalb outside of municipalities. Thus, approx- 
imately 83 per cent of the leader respondents worked inside of 
DcKalb including its municipalities, while only about 17 per 
cent worked outside of the county, largely in other metropolitan 
counties. On the other hand, as indicated in Figure 1, only 
16.4 per cent of the voter sample were employed in municipalities 
in DeKalb, and 27.7 per cent worked in DeKalb outside of munici- 
palities. Thus, a total of 44 per cent of the voter respondents 
worked inside the county including i t s munic ipa 1 it ics , compared 
to 83 per cent of the leader respondents. Conversely, 17 per 
cent of the leader respondents \7orkcd outside the county, com- 
pared to 56 per cent of the voter respondents. , 

The greater tendency of the leaders, as compared with the 
voters, to work inside of their community is not surprising. 
First, the leader respondents were more likely to be ''home grown" 
than were the voter respondents, a condition which provides a 
better opportunity to "grow into** the business and other work 
opportunities in the community. Also, persons are more likely 
to become leaders if they have certain key occupational positions 
within the conmiunity.^ Finally, part of the methodology used in 
the selection of leader respondents involved the selection of 
persons who occupied selected key occupational positions in the 
county. 

Grocery buying was done largely within DcKalb County by 



FIGURE I Dispersion of Selected Activities for 
117 Leader Respondents and 322 Voter Respondents, 
DeKalb County, Georgia 1970 
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both leader respondents (96.4 per cent) and voter respondents 
(93.9 per cent). Of the leaders and voters wiio said tliey 
generally bought groceries i/ithiii the county, over twice as 
nany purchased groceries outside of municipalities as inside of 
municipalities. 

Large appliances were purchased within the county by over 
half of the leaders (65.8 per cent) as well as the voters (55.3 
per cent). However, a relatively large percentage of both 
respondent groups tended to go elsewhere in Metropolitan Atlanta 
to make large appliance purchases. Thirty- three per cent oi the 
leaders iind nearly 44 per cent of the voters indicated that the 
majority of their large appliance purchases were made in other 
metropolitan counties. 

Since the respondents belonged to varying combinations of 
municipal, county, area, state, and national organizations, it 
was decided that each respondent v^ould be classified by the area 
or level into which most of his memberships fell (the mode). It 
*;hoiild also be pointed out that the location of each membership 
was based upon the "coverage area" of membership rather than 
upoTT the location of the organizr tion Vs meeting place. This 
procedure was followed because the primary concern in our 
analysis was with the dispersion of "social relationships'' 
rather than the geographic location of the meeting i>lace. 

Looking at the data in 'igure 1 which pertain to 
org.mi::ational membership, one sees that 14.5 per cent of the 
leader respondents and 24.4 per cent of the voters had nvost of 
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their memberships in a municipality in DcKalb, while nearly 60 
per cent of the leaders and about 38 per cent of the voters 
belonged mainly to county-wide organizations. About 17 per cent 
of the leader respondents and 28 per cent of the voter respon- 
dents belonged mostly to Metropolitan Atlanta organizations. 
Approximately 9 per cent of both groups belonged mainly to 
organizations with a membership coverage area that extended 
beyond the metropolitan area. 

In the preceding paragraphs, a description has been made of 
the dispersion of four selected activities of the leader and 
voter responderts--occupation, grocery purchases, appliance 
purchases, and organizational memberships. In addition to view- 
ing behavior dispersion in the above manner, a scoring procedure 
was developed for this social analysis which provided an overall 
score for the combined dispersion of the various types of 

behavior for each respondent in relation to his place of resi- 

2 

dence. This general or composite score was based on the 
proportion of one's actual behavior dispersion to one's total 
possible dispersion score. The scores were classified as 
indicating a low dispersion, medium dispersion, or high 
dispersion of behavior. The data in Table 5 indicate the 
percentages of leader respondents and voter respondents who were 
classified as having low, medium, and high scores in overall 
dispersion. 

The percentage figures in Tabic 5 indicate that when 
overall behavior dispersion patterns of the leader and voter 
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TABLE 5 



DISPERSION OF BEHAVIOR OF LEADER AND VOTER RESPONDENTS 
BY PERCENTAGES, DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



o J Degree of Behavior Disn»r. inn 

Respondent Medium 

Sample Dispersion Dispersion Dispersion Total 

% % X 



'^^""^ 32.5 44.4 23.1 loo.O 

30.7 37.9 31.4 lOO.O 



respondents are compared, there is little difference between the 
two respondent groups. The selected behaviors of the voter 
respondents tended to be slightly more dispersed, i.e., to 
range more widely, than did the L.naviors of the leader respon- 
dents, although the difference is relatively insignificant. ^ 
Biese findings indicate that the majority of the activities used 
to measure behavior dispersion tend to take place within DeKalb 
County. In order for one to have been considered as having a 
"high dispersion" of behavior, he had to have at least two, and 
in most cases more than two, activities in a geographic unit 
other than that where he resided. Since 76.9 per cent of the 
leader respondents and 68.6 per cent of the voter respondents 
scored low or medium in behavior dispersion, it has been con- 
cluded that the behavior dispersion of the majority of both the 
leader and the voter respondents was not great for the behaviors 
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studied. It appears, therefore, that in its diversification pro- 
cess in recent years, DeKalb County has become moi^e th.m o "bed- 
room community." Many people still commute beyond the boundary 
lines of thj county for tlieir occupational pursuits; but the 
majority of their nctiv es, at least those studied here, tended 
to occur within DeKalb Cc ity. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to compare the 
dispersion of behavior in DeKalb County at two or more points in 
time in order to establish the direction and rate of change in 
dispersion of behavior. Without the benefit of such comparisons 
in time, however, we believe that the diversification pre.sently 
taking place in DeKalb County is lending to less dispersion oi be- 
havior and should ultimately lead to a greater integration of the 
social organization and leadership of the community. 

C. Conmunity Imago 

The ultimate measure of a community is 
not the form and nature of its physical 
structures and resources, but the 
quality of life of its people. 

The development and change within a community are, in part, 
dependent upon the images the citizens and leaders have of thoir 
community. This image, in turn, is greatly influenced by the his- 
torical process of the communityVs development and the present 
conditions of life there. 

In the historical section it was pointed out that early in 
its history rural DeKalb County and the county seat, Dc«catur, 
placed emphasis upon the quality of their schools, churclics, and 



Iioncs. Tins cn}pl:jsis, plus the proMnity to Athnita jnd the tt n- 
tlcncy for l\w hi^huv soc lo-t cononic lIjss^s to retreat iron thu 
Lcntrnl city areas, produced a stlcctiive process m the migration 
patterns into DcKalb County. Many peopU who eould afford and 
desired to 1 ivl- and rear their families m better hones and with 
access to better schools and churches tended to move into DcKalb 
County. Hence, one would expect that the traditional emphasis 
would be reinforced. With the of now e iti^'ens v;ith higher 

than average incomus, one would also e::pect the- demand for mor*. 
SLVVLCe and shopping facilities and, ultimately, a more complete 
commun ity . 

Aittr readin>; the history and the latest census data concern- 
ing DeKalb County, an empathetic or insightful person should be 
abU to guess Ijow the citir,ens would view their conmuniCy. How- 
ever, It ;ms considered more appropriate to ask the leaders and 

.pU of voters wiiat they thou-ht about DeKalb County. They were 
asked, '^>^^at are DeKalb County's characteristics or how is DeKalb 
diffL'rent;" Ihvw a tendency for Che majority of the respon- 

dents to start bv dt scribing tlie tiiarac ter i St ic s which Chey liked 
about thru- Lommunity, and to finally get around to the negative 
asj>cLt.s-. Intirprctmg response-, to open-ended questions is very 
dil'j'uult in that difierent respondents c\press themselves m many 
av^ regarding the same point. Also, from their diiferent perspec- 
tives they often espress e.aetly opposite sentiments. Ihough great 
effort w.is nade to pick the dominant themes expressed, no one lead- 
er or voter would be expected to see his community exactly .»s 
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described in the composite portrait developed from the responses 
of the 117 leaders and 322 voters interviewed. 

The respondents still see DeKalb in comparison to other 
counties as a place wi'-h emphasis on quality education at both the 
public school and higher education levels. They still see the 
county as a good residential or famHy community with a declining 
image as a bedroom to Atlanta . Often the respondents mencioned 
the county as being attractive, beautifu l ^ or clean . In many ways, 
the interviewees mentioned the high caliber of people . They were 
described as educated, affluent, and of hi class. Another 
dominant theme was that DeKalb was experiencing rapid growth and 
change that is reflected in the promotiona*" concept "Dynamic De- 
Kalb." Associated with this rapid growth and change was the view 
that a large proportion of the citizens and leaders were progres - 
sive in attitudes . Also related to the growth wa.; the county's 
fortunate proximity to Atlanta . Many saw their location as pro- 
viding the opportunities and advantages of the big city while re- 
taining the mark of the small town and residential atmosphere. 
Associated with the rapid change was the view that DeKalb was be- 
coming a balanced or mixed community with a continuation of but 
s me threats to, its residential qualities, and with increasing 
commercialization an* industrialization. The latter were viewed 
as mixed blessings — bringing with them job opportunities and a 
broader tax base but also more traffic, crowded schools, threatened 
neighborhoods, and an increasing demand for services. In spite of 
many complaints, there still remained a tendency to see their 
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governmental services as better than average. Several respon- 
dents described the county as being characterized by an abun- 
«J3"ce of good churches. However, in our increasingly secular 
society, it was not surprising that no great emphasis was 
placed here. Fewer voter respondents mentioned good churches 
than convenient shopping centers . 

On the more negative side, the emphasis emerged around 
the general description of growing pains resulting from the 
population explosion and rapid economic development with 
increasing traffic, crowding of schools, higher taxes, inability 
to keep up with certain services, and conflict of interest on 
how fast and in what direction the community should develop. 
The second major negative theme was factionalism . Rapid growLh 
and economic diversification inevitably lead to greater conflict 
of interest and competition. In addition, the residual rural, 
farmin:^, and small-town population mixed with the "old line*' 
urban residents of the county and with the heterogeneous migrants 
from outside of the county are expected to vary greatly in their 
basic attitudes and philosophies. The respondents o.nibited, 
complained about, and praised a range of attitudes from rural 
to cosmopolitan, from conservative to liberal. 

After tne respondents were asked to describe DeKalb as they 
saw it, they were asked, •'what do you especially like about DeKalb 
County as a whole?" The responses to this question were similar, 
with some variation, to the positive responses given when the 
respondents were asked to describe the characteristics of DeKalb 



County. What the leader respondents and the voter respondents 
especially liked are indicated m Tabic 6 in the order ol the 
numbjr of times they were mentioned. 



mBLE 6 





WHAT LEADER AND VOTER RESPONDENTS 
ABOUT DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 


LIKED BEST 
1970 






Leader 
Rank 


Likes 




Vo tcr 



1 


Good Public Schools 


1 


2 


Proximity to Atlanta 




3 


Caliber of People (education, class, income) 


9 


4 


Good Residential/Family Community 


2 


5 


Good Services 


5 


6 


Progress ive Spir it 


8 


7 


Rapid Growth and Change 


19 


12 


Good Churches 




13 


Beaut if ul/Attrac tivc/Clean Community 


4 


27 


Good/Convenient Shopping Fac i 1 it les 


b 


28 


Good Police Protection 


7 



The leader respondents aid the voter respondents nppe.Jred to 
be in agreement or near agreement on especially liking the follow- 
ing as attributes of Dc'laid: good schools, prodmity to Atlanta, 



good residential or family community, good services, and a pro- 
gressive spirit. The leader respondents tended to mention more 
often, proportionatel/ their liking for the caliber of the people, 
rapid grouth and change, and good churches. On the other hand, 
the voter respondents mentioned proportionately more times liking 
D^Kalb*b beauty, attractiveness, cleanliness; its good or conve- 
nient shopping centers; and its good police protection. 

In the following section, a total evaluative view is made 
which describes th- leader and voter respondents* ratings of se- 
lected services, conditions, and facilities of l, ilb County. A 
later section on the "needs and problems" of the county will em- 
phasize the negative views and aspirations that respondents have 
for DeKalb. 

^- t^atings o f Community Services, Conditions, and Facilities 

The preceding section described how the leader and voter re- 
spondents characterized their county and what they especially liked 
about It. These open-ended questions, without pre-structured re- 
sponses, were designed so tliey would not bias or focus the respon- 
dents* attention, but rather would encourage them to say spontane- 
ously what was on their minds. 

This section was designed to focus the intervicv/ee * <; attention 
more narrowly upon 45 selected services , conditions , and facilities 
whicii the researcliers in conjunction with representatives of the 
sponsoring organization thought to be important. Each respondent 
was asked to rate the ',5 different services, conditions, and 
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facilities on a uniform flve-polnC scale from excellent through 
good , fair , poor , and very poor . These ratings were scored 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. The average ratings were com- 
puted and are given in Table 7. These ratings, combined with 
the next section on needs and problems, should provide some 
basic guidelines for use In planning and directing change and 
development In DeKalb In the seventies. 

In considering the results of the ratings. It should be 
recognized that the aim Is not to make an accurate, objective, 
scientific measurement of quality, based on some set of uniform 
standards. Instead, the aim Is to provide "social facts'*; that 
Is, to provide a measurement about how two segments of the 
population feel about certain public services and facilities In 
their community. The Importance of understanding these social 
facts or feelings Is that people are motivated to act more on the 
basis of their beliefs and feelings than on the basis of objective 
reality. 

Considering first the ratings of leaders only, the data In 
Table 7 indicate that the leaders rated eleven of the forty- five 
items good or better (2.0 and above). Those Items with ratings 
approaching excellent were water quality, the public school 
program, public school building and facilities, middle and upper 
income housing, quality of hospital services, and job opportunities 
for adults. Rated good were appearance of residential areas, 
vocational training beyond high schools,* fire protection, accep- 
tance of newcomers, and appearance of Industrial areas. An 



TABLE 7 



AVERAGE RATINGS OF SERVICES, CONDITIONS, AND FACILITIES BY 
LEADER AND VOTER RESPONDENTS, DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGU, 1970 



Average Rating* 
Service or Condition Leaders Voters 



Water Quality ' 

PubliL School Program i]^ ^'^^ 

Public School Building and Facilities l.'e 2.1 

Housing for Middle and Upper Classes 1.8 1I9 

Quality of Hospital Service i.g 2,2 

Job Opportunities for Adults I.9 2,2 

Appearance in Residential Areas 2.0 2!l 

Vocational Training Beyond High School 2.0 2'a 
Fire Protection 2.O 2*2 

Acceptance of Newcomers 2.O 2!l 

Appearance of Industrial Areas 2.0 2.^ 

Integration of Schools 2.I 2,5 

General Sanitation 2.2 2 3 

Highway System 2. '2 2*3 
Pest Control 2,3 2*5 

Job Opportunities for Teenagers 2.4 2,6 

Welfare Services 2'.^ 2*5 

Law Enforcement and Police Protection 2.4 2,5 

Negro-liHiite Relations 2.4 2,5 

Availability of Family Services 2.5 2,7 

Vocational Training m High School 2,5 2,9 

Cultural Opportunities 2.5 2*7 

Cooperation in County Improvement 2.5 2!9 

Appearance of Business District 2.5 2!4 

Parking in Business Districts 2.6 2!7 

Court Services 2.6 2*7 

Family Service Agencies 2.7 2*6 

Cooperation between County and Cities 2.7 2)9 

Sewage Disposal 2.8 2*5 

Quantity of Hospital Service 2^8 3^0 

Juvenile Delinquency program 2.8 3 0 

enforcement of Mousing Codes 2^8 3*1 

Acceptance ot Change 2^8 2*7 

Street Conditions 2.9 30 

Recreation for ChildiTen 3^0 31 

Recreation for Families 3^0 3 0 

County-wide Planning 3*q ^'^ 

Recreation for Aciults 3*1 

Traffic Conditions 2*1 35 

Recreation for Teenagers 3^2 3*4 

Air Pollution Control 3*2 3.4 

Garbage Disposal 3^3 

C.irbage Collection 3^4 ^'i 

Availability of Public Transportation 3^6 3.7 

Housing for Lower Classes 3,9 3'g 



ERIC 



lUtingK: E.ccllent=l, r;ood=2, rnir=3, Poor-4, Very Poor=5. 
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additional thirteen services, facilities, or conditions received 
average ratings approaching good (2,5 to 2,1)- 

Beginning at the lowest end of the scale and moving up, 
the poorest ratings given by leaders concerned housing for lower 
income persons and availability of public transportation. Other 
factors rating below fair were garbage collection and disposal; 
air pollution control; recreation for children, teenagers, ,idults, 
and families; traffic conditions; and coun .y-wide planning. 

The ratings of the services, facilities, and conditions 
given by the random sample of voters were similar in rank order 
to those given by leaders. In most cases, however, the ratings 
were slightly lower. In only one case does the difference in 
average ratings exceed five- tenths of one point. I1ic leaders 
gave an average rating of fair (3.0) to county-wide planning, 
while the voters rated this as near poor (3.7). lliere were si'-, 
services, conditions, or facilities for which voters* ratings 
averaged higher than the leaders* ratings; but the difference in 
each case was three-tenths of a point or less. An analysis of 
the findings suggests that the differences between the avei'a>'c 
ratings of the leaders and the voter sample Is so snail I'nat the 
differences are, in most casos, actually insignificant. 

Each respondent was asked only to rate the service., condi- 
tions, or facilities nentioned. However, any comnents made 
spontaneously by the respondents which might* give insights into 
a particular service, condition, or facility were recorded by the 



mtcrvieucT. Few of the voter respondents nude spontaneous com- 
ments. Several leaders, however, did make such comments; and 
those '.;erc later tabulated. 

Over half of the leader respondents made a spontaneous com- 
ment when asked to rate the juvenile delinquency program, the 
comnents m nearly every case were to the effect that "The per- 
sonnel arc doing a good job, but there is not enough money or 
facilities." Consequently, while the service was given a rating 
of almost fair (2.8) by the leaders, the rating reflected a crit- 
icisD of the lack of public support in making available needed 
additional personnel and facilities rather than a criticism of 
the personnel and how well the program was being operated consid- 
ering the funds and facilities available. 

nie rating of law enforcement and police protection services 
also brought many comments. Feelings weie mixed, but in most 
cases the opinion was voiced that the service is "good for the 
number of policemen, but there are not enough men on the force to 
do an adequate job." 

Several leader respondents also pointed out that air pollu- 
tion control is nonexistent in DeKalb County. Therefore, many 
either did not attempt to give; a rating for that service, or they 
gave It a low rating as an indication that there is no air pollu- 
tion control. 

Court services, county planning and phoning, and parking in 
business districts also provoked comments as services, conditions, 
and facilities were being ranked. Typical of the comments 
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regarding court services was: *'Thc courts are overloaded, but 
the problems in the DeKalb Courts reflect a nationwide picture of 
these services," Mixed feelings were expressed concerning the 
zoning and planning for DeKalb, Sontt indicated that it is improv- 
ing, yet others expressed the opinion that there is a definite 
need for better and fairer zoning practices. Finally, the leaders 
pointed out that it was difficult to give an overall rating for 
the county on the parking situation in business districts. They 
said the parking situation was very poor in Decatur but excellent 
in the shopping centers where much business in the county was 
conduc ted* 

E. CoPmunity Heeds and Problems 

This section of the DeKalb study is included in an attempt 
to determine more specifically the needs and problems as seen by 
both leader respondents and voter respondents. Each respondent 
was asked, 'Vhat arc the five most important things which need to 
be done to make DeKalb County a better plaee in which to live?'* 
They were then asked to rank in order of importance the needs or 
problems whleh they had mentioned. This ranking permitted the 
corputation of weighted scores for each need stated. That is, 
each need ranked first, second, third, fourth, fifth, or lower 
was given a scot<i of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1, respectively. The 
individual scores were then added to give the total weighted score 
for each need mentioned. 

Although the services and facilities rated as poor in the 
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preceding section are usually named as important needs or 
problems, this is not always the case. Some service may be 
poor or nonexistent in a community but still may not be viewed 
as an important need relative to other needs. 

An overview of the way in which the needs and problems of 
DeKalb County have been tabulated for this social analysis scen.s 
appropriate at this point. Tables 8, 9, and 10 included in this 
section and Tables A, B, C, and D located in Appendix A present 
the needs and problems of DeKalb in various ways; and these 
tables should be studied in relation to each other. The purpose 
of presenting the same needs and problems in different ways Is 
that each perspective Is useful for a particular level and type 
of planning. An explanation of the varying perspectives provided 
by the tables and of how each can be utilized follows. 

First, all of the specific needs mentioned by both leader 
and voter respondents were grouped into eleven broad need areas . 
These need areas were then ranked in order by their weighted 
scores. This broadest of views is presented in Table 8« Second, 
Table 9 presents the top specific needs (usually five in number) 
in rank order of importance for each of the eleven need areas 
given in Table 8. For the reader who is interested in a complete 
listing of the specific needs and their weighted scores, Tables 
A and B are included in Appendix A. Table A in the appendix 
lists, according to need area, all of the specific needs which 
received weighted scores of six or more as indicated by the 
leader respondents. Table B provides the same information for 
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voter respondents. These l\:o tables should be o£ value lor 
planning in specialized areas. Third, m Table 10 the overall 
top twenty specific needs are listed in rank order by their 
cightod scores. Itiis list cuts across all of the need areas; 
hence, it is especially useful for broad community planning, 
A^aiii, for detailed planning, the reader and planner are 
referred Lo Appendix A for tables with complete listings in rank 
order of the specific needs that had weighted scores of si: or 
more. Table C lists 67 specific i;ecds chat were cited by the 
leader respondents, and Table D shov;s 80 specific needb that 
were mentioned by the voter respondents. In addition, Inble L 
IS included in the appendix to offer a comp.irison of the needs 
of DeKalb County with those of Lliree large and three small 
(eergia coilinunities. 

'.'eed Areas . All of the 147 specific needs nentioned by the 
leader and voter respondents i;ere c .tegorized according to eleven 
broad need areas. These need areas were then ranked m order of 
total weighted score. Table 8 presents this rank ordering of 
need areas. 

liHien the needs ore catcgori?:ed by need areas, the differences 
between the rankings by leader and voter respondents are fewer 
than nught be e.^pccted. In fact, both group.s agreed upon the top 
SI need areas, uith only slight differences i.i tlie specific rank 
order. These top si\ need areas '.;ere "governmen ta l-fo 1 i t ica 1, " 
"public services ;ind utilities," "transportation," "planning and 
zoning," "education," and "health and welfare." Tlie 
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classLf Lcacion and ranking of broad need areas should aid local 
groups LH selecting problem areas for depth surveys and for tlie 
orgaaLzatLon of study groups, 

L-XBLE 8 

u\::k order or meed areas ciied by leader and voter 

RESPOK'DENTS, DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Rank 



Leaders 


Voters 


Need Areas 


1 


2 


Covernmcntdl-Pol It ical 


2 


I 


Public Services and Utilities 


J 


3 


'Iransportat ion 


4 


5 


Planning and Zoning 


5 


4 


Educat ion 


0 


6 


Health and Welfare 


7 


10 


Tvelationsliips and Attitudes 


8 


7 


Recreat ion 


9 


8 


Housing and Urban Renewal 


10 


9 


El onomic 


a 


11 


Religious and Moral 



\'ote: See lables A and B in A,>pendix A for the weighted 
scores upon which the rank orders of tliis table 
were establislied. 



TABLE 9 



RANK ORDER OF THE TOP NEEDS IN ELEVEN NEED AREAS 
AS CITED BY LEADERS AND VOIERS, 
DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



^^^^^^ Voter 

Need Area Rank 



Governmental -Pol jtical 

1 Reform of Governmental Structure 2 

2 Tax Reforms i 

3 Communication/Unity Between Officials and People 5 

4 Less Political Factionalism g 
9 Efficiency /Economy in Government 3 

Services and Utilities 

1 Improve Garbage and Trash Collection 1 

2 Improve/Extend Sewage Facilities 4 

3 Improve/Extend Governmental Services 8 

4 Increase Police Protection 2 
Upgrade Police Pay/Training/Facilities 3 

Transportation 

1 Better Public Transportation 3 

2 Improve /Maintain Streets and Highways 1 

3 Build More Streets and Highways 5 

4 Improve Traffic Flow 2 

5 More/Better Sidewalks 4 

Planning and Zoning 

1 Develop/Improve Comprehensive /Long Range plan 3 

2 Improve Zoning ^ 

3 Beautify Downtown Areas 4 
Less Apartment Zoning/Construction 2 

Education 

1 Improve /Maintain Quality Education i 

2 Expand Kindergarten/Day Care 3 

3 More Revenue for Schools 4 

4 Drug Control/Education in Schools n 
Changes in Organization/Administration 2 

Health and Welfar e 

1 Control Pollution of Environment i 

2 Additional Hospitals (South DcKalb) 4 

3 Improve Health Services/Facilities g 
8 Enforcement of Leash Law 2 

Improve Ambulance/Emergency Hospital Care 3 



^BLE 9 (continued) 




Rank ^ 

Need Area Voter 
. Rank 



Increase Community Pridc/Spiril 

Tm Recreational 
Improve/Evpand Recreatinn^J v^' i 
More/Improved Park^ PI ^^S^^"»s/J^ac iU t les 

1 Parks, Playgrounds, and Open Space 

M , Housing 

More Low Income Housi^^i 

>lore Moderate Income Housing 
Reduce Apartment Building 
Hedevclopment of Poor Housing Areas 

V* ^ , Economic 

More Quality Indus tr^^ 

More Employment Opportunities 

Spiritual Awakening 



8 

1 

2 
3 



4 

3 
1 
2 



^-rs or this table wcrc' established 
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■n^r c r^.if,. NnedB by Areas . Table 9 indicates the top 
(usually five) specific needs in each of the broad need areas 
presented in Table 8 above. Table <^ should be especially useful 
in helping co^unity groups and organizations to set priorities 
for improving their co,nmunicy over a broad range o£ areas (see 
Tables A and B in Appendix A for all of the specific needs under 

each need area). 

n„...n Tn p TVentv Specific N eeds. For the convenience of 
the reader and planner, the Lop twenty specific needs indicated 
by both the leader respondents and the voter respondents (a total 
of twenty-seven needs considering overlap) are given in Table 10. 
This table, identi.-ying the top speciric r.ecdr, in DeRalb County 
as .seen by leaders and voters, is perhaps '.'.e n,ost important 
table in this ,lica'.ion from the standpoint .f helping the 
citizens and leaders to select priorities and goals for continuing 
co^unity improvement. While there were only slight variations 
.n the rank order of the need areas as seen by the leader and 
voter respondents, there was much greater variation of the rank 
orders of the s^ecifi^needs as seen by the two samples. 

ai.e greatest agreement between the leaders and voters >n the 
rank order of the specific needs was in the ranking of "improve 
garbage ,.nd t^ash collect .on"; "tax reforms"; "improve zoning"; 
•Wrc or improved parks, playgrounds, and open space"; a:d "build 
„,ore streets and highways." ihe tor f^ve specific needs as 
.ndicated by leader ..-spondents .ere, .n rank order, "reform 
HOVer...ental sl'ucture," "improve garbage and tr.sh collection," 



TABLE 10 



WEIGHTED RANK ORDER OF TliF TY^P TurMTv,. 

■LEADER ^sPomEms'lurr^'^rm ^^^^^^^^^ 



Rank Order 

Leaders Voters Needs 



7 


15 


8 


19 


9 


22 


10 


3 


11 


4 


12 


6 


13 


37 


14 


75 


15 


3J 


16 


2i 


7 


7 


18 


16 


19 


23 


20 


33 


26 


8 




10 


36 


13 




11 


27v^'.v 


17:VtV 


34 


18 




19 



" «-^-n, Governmental Structure (general, con- 

2 , ^ solidation, manager form, merRer) 

2 W DeT?::/'"'^*^^ ^"'^ ^"•^'^ Collection 

' 2 Tax Reform! r ^"^""T"""" ^'^^P^'' ^^ansit) 

lax Reforms (general, broader base, lower 
^"crease, equitable) ' 
improve Zoning (stable, consistent, enforce- 
ment protect residential areas) 

""tr'al^'lr")""-^ ( — ^ 

Improve/Extend Sewage Facilities 
Co™un.cat.on/Unity between Officials and 

Improve/Maintain Streets and Highways 
improve/Maintain Quality Ed uc a tLn (general 
space, facilities) Vb<-nerai, 

Improve/Expand Recreational Programs/ 

FacLUties (general, youth) 
Improve/Extend Governmental Services 
Increase Community Pride, Spirit, and 

LohesLveness 
Less Political Factionalism 

Improve Traffic Flow 

Efficf ^'"^ (Pay/Training) 

Efficiency/Economy in (tovermnent 
Less Apartment Zoning and Construction 
Lega 3ZC Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 
More/Better Sidewalks '^^"afecs 

Uange Oiganization/Administi-ation of Schools 



« overlap, tuenty-seven specific needs. 

leiei^'lHe'^airoTn'^r "^■^r °" ^^-^"""-^ 
was based upon only the first 58 of ^o," "^^ rospondenLs 

cue .^z voters interviewed. 
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"develop or improve comprehensive long-range planning," "better 
public transportation," and "tax reforms." Tlic top five 
specific needs according to the voter respondents were "improve 
garbage and trash collection," "tax reforms," "improve or 
maintain streets and highways," "improve or maintain quality 
education," and "improve zoning," 

F. Evaluation of DeKalb County 

The preceding sections of this chapter have been concerned 
with varying views and evaluations of certain aspects of DeKalb 
County. Leaders and voters uere asked what they saw as different 
nbout DeKalb and what they especially liked about the county. 
They were also asked to rate from e..cellent to very poor a 
selection of services, conditions, and facilities. They .eru 
asked to name the most important needs and problems of De.alb. 
the respondent-, m DeK.ilb as in any community indicated both 
strengths and problems In Lheir community. In spite of these 
good points and features which need improving, how does Denalb 
CounLy rate overall wlien compared '-illi other communities? In 
an attempt to elicit sucli an evaluation, cacli respondent was 
asked the question, "A.s a place to live compared with otiier 
commuiutie^M How would you rate Dr.IaJV Couniy-nuch above 
average, above average, about average, below average, or mucii 

below average?" 

■ he figure^ in 'J able 11 nive the pei'centagcs of response-, 
for each type of . -uaLion made by Lhe leader and voter 
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respondents. Over one-half (54 rcr ccnt\ f , . 

y^'* ler cent) of the leaders confider 

ed DeKalb County as "much above average " An ^^ 

dVLrage. Another 37 per cent 

rated the county "above average" making a total of about 90 per 
cent Of the leader respondents „ho rated their county better than 
average. Moreover, approximately one-fourth (24 per cent) of the 

voter respondents saw their county as "m.rh u 

"unty much above average," and 

57 per cent gave ratings r.f o-u 

ratings of above average." So in spUe of the 

problems and needs mentioned. 90 per cent of rh i . 

» p>-r cent of the leaders and 80 

per cent- of the voters rated n,.v.iu r 

rated DeKalb County better than average as 

compared «th other communities. 



IrtBLE 11 

^TniT. nLc"^"-" AS A COMMimm 

DEK/.LB COUNIY, GEORGIA, 1970 ' 



Evaluation 



Respondents Average" Z"""' ""^h Below 

Se Average Average Average Average 



Leaders 
Voters 



1 

53.8 
23.7 



36.8 
57.1 



7 



X 



7 



6.8 
18.5 



1.7 
0.7 



0.9 
0.0 



Analyses v^ere jlso made to ^ee whofh... 

sec i^hcther the respondents' eval- 
uations of DeKalb County vcrc relatnH ^ 

y w^rc related to cither their place of 

residence or their ecmmunity of identity r , 

<-ncity. u ^^a.s found that these 

i'actors had little effect on the ovcnll i - 

UiL overall evaluations ^jiven of the 

county. 
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G. Ortunizational Par ticipation 

Ihis section is concerned with the number of leader and voter 
respondents who did or did not have memberships in church and m 
non-church organizations. In an effort to gain .nsights into the 
type of organizational participation of DeKalbites, each respon- 
dent was asked to name any organi-zations, including church, to 
which he belonged. The responses to the question were tabulated 
and are presented in Table 12. The data indicate that all of the 
117 leader respondenfs had organizational memberships and all be- 
longed to an organization other than church. Eighty-eight per cert 
of the leaders belonged to both a church and at Least one non- 
church organization, while the remaining 12 per cent had member- 
ships in non-church organizations only and did not belong to a 
church. In contrast to the leaders, there were U per cent of the 
voter respondents who had no organizational membcrsh . p.s at all, 
church or non-churc'i; and there were 28 per cent of the voters 
uho belonged only to a church. Hence, 39 per cent of the voters 
had limiLc-U or no organir.ational participation. On the other hand, 
over half of the voters (54 per cent) had me.nbershi ps m both a 
church and at least one non-church organization; and 7 per cent 
belonged only to non-church organisations. 

In order for the.se figures to be meaningful, they must be 
viewed in relation to findings mother studies. Tirst, leaders 
are traditionally -lore active m community organizations than are 
non-lc.aders, so It is not surprising that all of the 117 leader 
respondents were members ol at least one organization other than 
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their churches, m order to become a co™nunity leader, one gen- 
erally ™ust participate in co„»unity organ..at.ons that have 
bers uhose interests are varied.^ 



TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE OF ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION FOR 
LEADER RESPONDENTS AND VOX^R REsSnJs 
DEKALB COUNTY. GEORGIA, 1970 



Organization Type 



No Church or Non-Church Memberships 

Church Membership Only 

Non-Church Memberships Only 

Both Church and Non-Church Memberships 
TOTAL PERCENTAGE 
TOTAL NUMBER 



Leaders 

% 


Voters 

7. 


0 


11 


0 


28 


12 


7 


88 


54 


100 


100 


(117) 


(322) 



Second, the percentages of voter respondents w.th no nen,ber- 
«h.p.s and those „.th only a church ^e^bersh.p are relatively low 
and typical of urb.n.ed co™™.nities. x.. f.gure. .n a study ™ade 
in a rural Alabama town illustrate th.s po.nt. Th.rty-f.ve per 
cent of the respondents ,n the rural .s.ttin« had no . t.Ve organ.- 

national membership, and 58 nor r.r.r ^ 

I, dna :,a per cent reporteti membership in reli- 
gious organizations alone, onlv 16 nor , 

muy lb per cent daimcd active mem- 
berships in secular organ i..a t ions . ^ 

It appears that the historical importance .r churches in 
DcKaib has continued, but the relatively hi.h percentage of 
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uon-church memberships reflect some other social characteristics 
of the county. DeKalb County was described in Chapter II as boLnn 
d large, heterogeneous urban conmunity. Also, its rcsifU-nts were 
depicted as being relatively well-educated, affluent, and a:, 
having generally high-level occupational statuses. Studies have 
shoi/n that as social class and status r sitions increase in a com- 
munity, the proportion of persons participating in organizations 
also increases.^ In addition, the larger and more heterogeneous 
a community, the more organized one's life is likely to become.^ 
Hence, the relatively large percentage (61 per cent total) of voter 
resi>ond.nts who participated in secular or non-re ligious organiza- 
tions IS to be expected. 

•riie high proportion o£ leaders and voters who participated 
in church and non-religious organizations in DcKalb County indi- 
cate the need for emphasis on relating to organizations m commu- 
nity improvement activities. 

Leadership and Qraanization al Structure 

Not houses finely roofed or the stonewalls 
well-built, nay nor canals and dockyards 
make the city, but men able to use their 
opportun) ty. 

--Alcaeus (611-380 B.C.) 
It has been said that the greatest resource of a community is 
Its people. However, more is needed than the sum total of the 
knowledge, skills, and energies of all the people in a community 
Lo make it effective. l1ie effectiveness of a community in terms 
of its ability to adjust to the changing environmenL depends .ilso 
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upon how Che knowledge, skills, and energies are organized or • 
harnessed to set goals and to accomplish the agreed-upon community 
goals. In other words, the "aehieving community" has organized 
leadership; that is, ic has individual leaders and followers from 
the many special interest areas, linked togetlier m some organi- 
zationar frameworK. In addition, through trial and error they 
have forged out rules of fair play for debate, competition, and 
compromise. 

If the preceding analysis is accurate, the nature of 
an adaptive community is not one with complete harmony 
and consensus, but one ;;hcse specialized leaders and 
group representatives realize that their interdepcn- 
dency requires an organized approach to compromise and 
a system of conflict mamgencnt. fur thermore, the 
need for an organized or patterned leadership' s truc- 
tui-e for controlling competition and conflict becomes 
greater as the community grows larger, more complex, 
and nore interdependent. ° 

Hiose who are concerned with developing and improving their 

community should be able to answer such questions as: (1) U^ich 

institutional and occupational groups are represented m community 

decision making? (2) Wiai degree of consensus is there upon who 

the key influentials are m the community? (3) Wliat factors ac- 

c-ouut for the lack of consensus? (4) l^iat are the ocrsoaal char- 

acLeristics of the key influentials? (5) What is tV ideographic 

distribution of the ieadcr:,hip> (6; Wfiat is the basic orientation 

of the key influentials/ (7) Is there coordination and conmuntca- 

tio- ..mo:>;; the leaders of the various ..roups.' (8) l^uch fornal 

and ir.fonul groups are provided for the control cf competition 

and conflict due to .pr.cialivcd ::aere.sts/ iM; or;;an i/ed is 
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the leadership in the community? (10) Is the leadership concen- 
trated in the hands of a few or is it spread out? 

In order to gain some insight into these leadership charac- 
teristics and structure in DeKalb County, the respondents were 
asked : 

Would you please name six or more people whom you con- 
sider to have the most influence on what happens in Ik*- 
Kalb County. Please name the most influential leaders 
regardless of whether or not you approve of the way 
they use their power. (See Appendix B.) 

The responses given to this question by the 117 leaders were 
tabulated two ways for different perspectives on DeKalb's leader- 
ship structure. First, after the nominations were tabulated and 
put into rank order by number of times mentioned, o summary was 
made of the institutional-occupational affiliations of the 59 per- 
sons who were nominated two or more times. This permitted a com- 
parison with similar tabulations of si>: other Georgia community 
studies in which only leader respondents were interviewed. This 
comparison is presented in Table 13. 

The 59 persons named two or more times by the leader sample 
compares to 41 so nominated in rural Oglethorpe County and 60 in 
metropolitan S^ivannah-Chatham County. Of the 59 individuals nom- 
inated two or more times m DeKalb, the largest proportions came 
from the ^'business and industry** sector and the "pol itical-govern- 
mcntaT* sector. Each of the sectors was represented by 34 per 
cent of the nomin.ated inf luentials. These sector > were loHowcd 
in representation by the **fec-taking professionals** with 13 per 
cent, "education" with 7 per cent, "religion" with 7 per cent, 
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"communLcatLons" with 3 per cent, and "service and civic" with 
2 per cent. No one was nominated from the areas of "farming" 
or "labor." 

Although the proportion nominated from the "business and in- 
dustry" sector in DeKalb County was one of the two highest, this 
representation from the economic spc tor was the lowest in the 
seven similar studies in Georgia communities. As indicated in 
Table 13, the economic representation ranges from the low of 34 
per cent in DeKalb Lo 71 per cent in Savannah-Chatham County. 
This lov^cr representation is not necessarily an indication of the 
relative influence of businessmen in the community. Indeed, there 
IS evidence that too strong a monopoly by one institutional sector 
provides for less effective leadership. A basic principle in com- 
munity change ir, chat participation and involvement in planning 
and decision making nurtures support. If one sector of a commu- 
nity monopolizes the decision making, it is likely to lose support 
from other sectors and ultimately become less effective. 

Further inspection of Table 13 indicates that the 34 per cent 
representation of the "political-governmental" sector is consider- 
ably higher than the 21 per cent for the average (mean) of the 
seven communities. This over-representation is perhaps due to the 
fact that in a large, rapidly-growing suburban complex with nine 
separate municipalities such as DeKalb, the public officeholder 
has much greater visibility m comparison with other occupational 
types. After noting the historical emphasis placed on education 
and churches in DeKalb, it is not surprising to sec the areas of 
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"education" and "rcligjnn" somewhat over-represented in comparison 
with the other communities. Representation froir the "fee-taking 
professions" (medicine and law primarily) and "mass communication" 
(newspapers, radio, and television) were near average in represen- 
tation. Representation from the arejs of "civic and service" and 
"farming" were under-represented compared to the seven communities* 
average. In DeKalb County as in the other six communities studied, 
"labor" representatives received no nominations. This is not the 
typical situation nationally. 

The second type of tabulation made from the responses to the 
leader-nomination question involved the development of a list of 
persons v;ho will be referred to in this report as key inf iuentials . 
It should be kept in mind that the 117 "leader rcsponucnts" refer- 
red to previously throughout this report were selected on the 
basis of a cross-section of positions and by nominations by a 
panel of Jaycecs. These 117 were not, therefore, all "influen- 
tials," but they could be considered as knowledgeables uho were 
familiar with DeKalb County and who sfiould know who were the in- 
fluential leaders in the county. Tlius, for this di<;LUSsion of the 
letidership structure, the leaders have been more specifically de- 
fined. In order to get at the key persons with influence on de- 
cision making in DeKalb County, the following four steps were 
9 

taKei< : 

Sl'EP I-" Top Leader Determination , dominations 
made for DeKalb County leaders by the 117 leader rc>- 
.spondents were tabulated. The top 37 persons \%ho were 
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nominated three or more times were then used as a 
"panel" for the delineation of *„he key influentials in 
Step II. 10 

STEP II-- Kev Influentials Delineated by Top Leaders . 
iTie leader nominations made by the top 37 leaders (the 
"panel" derived in Step I) were then tabulated. Hie 22 
persons nominated most frequently by these top 37 lead- 
ers were designated key influentials .^^ The tabulations 
are presented in Table 14. It is obvious that there was 
only fair consensus on the key influentiali,. One leader 
received approximately 87 per cent of the possible 37 
nominations; one received 70 per cent; two received 50 
to 60 per cent; four, 20 to 49 per cent; eight, 10 to 19 
per cent; and the remaining, less than 10 per cent. 

STEP III — Key Influentials Delineated by Voters . 

Nominations by the 322 voter respondents were tabulated 

next, llie 21 persons who received the largest number 

of nominations by the voters were also considered key 
12 

influentials. In Table 15 the voter nominations are 
shown. It may be seen that there was less consensus 
among the voters than among the top leaders as to whom 
they considered influentials. Only two leaders received 
60 to 65 pec cent of the possible 322 nominations; one 
received 34 per cent; two received about 10 per cent; 
and the remaining received less than 10 per cent. 
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STEP IV-- Collap mg Key Influential i.ists . Finally, 
the lists cf key influentials as norr^nated by the top 
leaders (Stup II) and the key influentials as nominated 
by the voter respondents (Step IIT) were combined. Con- 
Si^dering overlap, the list resulted of 33 key influen - 
tials in DcKalb County. In Table 16 Che 33 key influen- 
tiils are shown by respondent number. 
The following analysis of DeKalb County*-; leadership st. c ture 

is based upon thesu 33 kuy influentials who were identified in the 

above manner. 

Included in Table 1^ are the rank orders of the key influcn- 
tia''s as nominated by both th. Dters and the top leaders, l^hen 
these rank orders are compared, it is immediately obvx. jh th,.t: 
tile re was low agreement between the nomination rani; orders of the 
t\yK> groups. Only ten persons \;ere ranked 21 or higher by both t'le 
lop leaders and the voter sample, and thus seen as key influentials 
by both groups. 

Also included in Table 16 is a typing of the leaders as 'Vi- 
sible," "concealed," or "symho 1 ic . A V;.sible leader is one who 

1 

was Seen at .ibout the same raik level of Icadcrshij) by both the 
voters and the top 37 leaders— Ofily fctur key tr nentials were 
classified as "vi>ible." Fourtcei nf tlie 33 v;ore seen by the 37 
leaders as significantly liigher m rank order than th'jy were by the 
Voters. In fact, four of those fourteen were not nominated at all 
by the voters. Tli-se fourteen were classified as "concealed" lead- 
ers, or leaders who were r^ cognij^ed as being considerably more 
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TABLE 14 

RANKING OF KEY INFLUENTIALS BY 37 TOP LEADERS 
DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Rank Respondent Numbc-nV Weighted Score No. Mentioned 



1 47 

2 I 
J 91 

4 81 

5 61 

6 5 

7 73 

8 31 

9 98 

10 A- not interviewed 

U 2 

12 117 

U 57 

14 115 

15.5 68 

15.5 116 

17 ^ 108 

18 109 

19 E-not interviewed 
21 F-not interviewed 
21 113 

21 9 



218 


32 


161 


24 


146 


20 


140 


17 


129 


21 


109 


14 


86 


9 


70 


7 


61 


7 


53 


4 


49 


6 


46 


5 


44 


9 


39 


2 


32 


2 


32 


2 


28 


5 


27 


4 


21 


1 


20 


1 


20 


3 


20 


1 



•Respondent Numbers are used in the place of names in order 
to conceal the identity of the leaders. 



TABLE 15 

RANKING OF KEY INFLUENTIALS BY 322 VOl'ERS, 
DEKALB COIINTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Rank 



Respondent Number^ 



No. Mentioned 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9.5 
9.5 

II 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 

16 

18 

19 

20.5 
20.5 



91 
61 
2 

117 

71 

G-not interviewed 
47 
31 
o 

H-not interviewed 
108 
80 

I-not interviewed 
I 
75 
57 

J -not interviewed 
48 

K-not interviewed 
59 

L-no t interviewed 



207 
199 

no 

30 
29 
23 
22 
17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
10 
9 
8 
8 



"Respondent Numbers are used in the place of names in order 
to conceal the identity of the leaders. 
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TABLE 16 



IVPE OF KEY INFLUENTIALS BY RESPONDENT NUMBERS AS DETERMINED BY 

COMPARING THE RANK ORDER OF NOMINATIONS MADE BY HE TOP 37 
LEADER AND 322 VOTER RESPONDENTS, DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA 1970 



Key Influential 
Respondent Number 



Rank Order 
Determined By 
Top 37 Leaders 







47 




1 






I 




2 






91 




3 






81 




4 






61 




5 






5 




6 






73 




7 






31 




8 






98 




9 


A 


-not 


interviewed 




10 






2 




11 






117 




12 






57 




13 






115 




14 






68 




15.5 






116 




15.5 






108 




17 






109 




18 


E- 


-not 


interviewed 




19 


F- 


•not 


interviewed 




21 






113 




21 






9 




21 






71 




26.5 


G- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 


li- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 






80 




48 


I- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 






75 


Not 


ment loned 


J- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 






48 


Not 


ment loneci 


K- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 






59 


Not 


mentioned 


L- 


not 


interviewed 


Not 


mentioned 



Rank Order 
Determined By Leader 
Voter Respondents Type 



7 


Concealed 


13 


Concealed 


1 


Visible 


35.5 


Concealed 


2 


Visible 


29 


Concealed 


66.5 


Concea led 


8 


Visible 


66.5 


Concealed 


66.5 


Concealed 


3 


Symbol ic 


4 


Symbolic 


16 


Visible 


mentioned 


Concealed 


137.5 


Concealed 


137.5 


Concealed 


11 


Symbo 1 ic 


ment loned 


Concealed 


mentioned 


Concealed 


mentioned 


Concea led 


35.5 


Concealed 


9.5 


Symbolic 


5 


Symbol ic 


6 


Symbo 1 ic 


9.5 


Symbo 1 ic 


13 


Symbolic 


13 


Symbo 1 ic 


16 


Symbol ic 


16 


Symbo 1 ic 


18 


• Symbo 1 ic 


19 


Symbo 1 ic 


20 


Symbo 1 ic 


20 


Symbo 1 ic 



"Leader type was determined by subtracting the rank order as 
cietvjrm.ned by the voter respondents' nominations from the rank or- 
der as determined by the top 37 leaders' nominations. If the dif- 
ference was -4.5 to ^4.5 the leader is a 'Visible*' leader, i.e., 
recognized as a leader by both groups nominating leaders.* A dif- 
ference oi -5 and greater denotes a "concealed" leader, one who is 
recognized as a loader more by the top 37 leaders than by the voter 
respondents. A difference of +5 or greater indicates a "symbolic" 
leader, < ne wlio is coi.sldered as a leader more by the voter respon- 
dentj: than by the top 37 leaders. For a more detailed explanation 



of thef^e leader 
Dirksen, op. cif. 
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types, see Bonjean, op. cit. . and Miller and 
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influential by the leaders themselves thau by the voters. On the* 
other hand, fifteen wete ranked by tl e voters significantly higher 
(5 or more places) than by the leaders. These were considered 
"syi.ibolic" leaders m that the Voters thought they had more influ- 
ence in decision making than the top leaders thought they had. 

This low level of agreement on the leadership m the county 
may be accounted for, in part, by the size of the population, the 
rapid growth of the county, high mobility rates in and out of the 
county, the great diversification and specialization found in a 
highly educated population, as v^ell as the lack of a dominant cen- 
tral city. In addition to these factors, consensus is reduced as 
nine municipalities, the county, and Metropolitan Atlanta generate 
competing leadership and loyalties. 

What are the personal characteristics of Cho<;e persons nomi- 
nated enough times to be considered as key inf Inentia Is ? Of i ht 
33 ki J influentials all except one were men, and no blacks were in- 
cluded. The average (mean) age was 52 years, and the range was 41 
to 82 years. Approximately 20 per cent of the influentials were 
young, or under 45 years of age; and I? per cent were 60 or more 
years of age. The remaining 63 per cent were m'ddle-aged , or froir. 
45-59 yearr of age. The middle-aged category is over-represented 
in comparison to rural Oglethorpe County and Metropil Ltan Augusta- 
Richmond County, where the young, middlr-aged, and older categorior» 
were represented approximately equally. Only in Savannah -Chat ham 
County d .d the 45-59 years of age category r. jch 6j per cent. 
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T.^c educational level for the key influentials in DcKalb was 
high. n,e average (mean) years of education was almost four years 
of college. The range was from the ninth grade to eight years of 
college. Only in Athens-Clarke County did the yea-s of education 
average higher. There the average approached five years of college 
in comparison with two years of college in rural Oglethorpe County. 

In terms of residerce, 54 per cent of the influentials lived 
in DcKalb County outside of any nninic ipal iCy. Of the renuining 46 
per cent, 25 per cent resided in Decatur, the county seat; and the 
remaining 21 per cent were scattered in other municipalities. Hie 
range in length of residence was from 5 to 82 years; the average 
(mean) was 36 years. This average was slightly higher than that 
in most of the counties studied. Only 29 per cent of the key in- 
fluentials were native-born to DeKalb County. This compares to 59 
per cent in rural Oglethorpe, 35 per cent in Athens .nd Macon, and 
25 per cent in Augusta. 

In an e.irlier study in Dublin and Laurens County, it was noted 
that leaders and nonleaders tended Co show a difference in tiicir 
basic orientation toward their community. The leaders seemed to 
express what we have termed as a coordinative orient ition. A coor- 
dinative orientation i., defined here as a tendency to see the com- 
munity from a broad, general and somewhat abstract per spec live . 
-Oxir. means thnt the conminity Is seen a. a system i„ which means 
to desired enc-s are realised through the process of coordination 
of units or r^roups. -n.is process involves decision m.,king, poUcy 
nuking, ie>iotiation, anu bargainiLg. 
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The nonlcaders (or voters) appcaiud to have what wc have term- 
ed an exchange orientation. An exchange orientation tends to lead 
one to view the community from a more concrete perspective. Ihe 
coRsminity is seen as a'vehicle through which certain ends or speci- 
fic goods and services are expected. 

The responses to the question, "What are the five mcst impor- 
tant things which need to be done to make DeKalb County a better 
place in which to live?" were considered to be a good fnHcx' t6^^ 
one's exchange or coord inative orientation. Over 90 per cent of 
the needs expressed by the respondents could be classified as being 
exchange or coord inative. Examples of expressed needs which were 
considered to be exchange needs included: "improve garbage collec- 
tion," "more recreational facilities," and "increased police pro- 
tection." Eximples of needs classified as coordinative needs were: 
"better communication between government officials and people," 
"reform governmental structures," "improve zoning," and "less poli- 
tical factionalism." 

Those expressing ha) f or more of the needs of the county as 
coord ir.ativc- type needs were classified as having a coordinative 
orientation . Those indicating more than half of the needs of the 
county as exchange-type needs were classified as be'ng exchange 
oriente * . 

Our hypt>thesi5 or gues-, that leaders arc more likely than non- 
leaf.ers (voters) to have a coordinative orientation is supported 
in Table 17. 
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TABLE 17 

ORlENTAirON OF LEADERS AND VOTERS 
IN DEKALB COUim, GEORGIA, 1970 



Type of Orientation 

Type of Coord inatlve Exchange Totals 

Respondents ■ 

No, Per Cent No, Per Cent No. Per Cent 

1^^'^crs 34 9.1 83 70^9 ^qq q 

Nonicadcrs (voters) 42 13,5 268 86,5 31(K' 100,0 

(Yates Correction) = 12.929, d.f. = 1, p< .001 

"Hie total N(nuraber) of 310 for the nonleaders or voters is 
due to the fact that 12 of the voters Interviewed did not give a 
response to the question used for determining the orientation. 

Wlien the respondents were asked to express what they felt 
their co7iniun»'tv»s needs are, more than twice as many leaders as 
voters expressed half or more coord Inatlve- type needs, which in- 
dicates a cooruinatlve orientation regarding their communl^y, Tlic 
difference between the 29.1 per cent of leaders an«i thc^'il?^ 'per 
cent of votffs wliich are classified as coordmatlve In orientation 
Is statistically significant and, therefore, supports the notion 
that there is a difference. In fact, four out of :he top fivi- key 
influcntials were classified as coordinative in orientation. 

Another approach was taken to «ee how the leaders jnd voters 
dtfier^^d in terms of coordination and exchange orientation. It 
was ielt that the leaders would have .1 greater tendency to belong 
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to coord inative community groups which tend to coordinate a broad 
range of interest" and Interest grouos as opposed to narrow spe- 
cial interest groups. Examples of community coordinativc groups 
are a Chamber of Commerce and broadly involved civic clubs* Ex- 
amples of exchange or special interest groups would be the Bird 
Watchers Society, Rifle Association, and the Bar As<^oc iation. 
Depending upon whether he belonged to more than one coordinativc 
group, he was given a high , lacdiuro . or low score as to coord ina- 
tive group membership. 

The figures in Table 18 support the belief that community 
leaders have a greater tendency to belong to key coordinative 
groups or those groups which make decisions on a greater variety 
of interests relating to the welfare of the community* Over 60 
per cent of the ^eaders as t)pposed to less than 1 per cent of the 
voters scored high on membership in coord inn ti v*^ group*;, Thrtr 
is growing evidence that individuals gain potential power for 
comnunity^cadershlp through the exchange of goods and services 
or the control of such exchanges. However, one's exercise of 
community leadership and the reputation /or leadership grow out 
of Lis participation in coordinativc « groups in his community. 

liHien the organizational ♦^mberx^hip: of the 33 key influc- 
tials arn viewed, the most common formal tic appears to be through 
the DcKalb Chamber of Commerce and the Decatur Rotary Club. 

tach leader respondent and vot :r respondent was a^^ked to name 
about three organizations, agencies, groups, or position* which he 
thought have the must influence on general county- v/ide affairs. 
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Tabic 19 list in the order of number of times mentioned the top 
12 organizations, groups, or ixjsitions as seen by leader respon 
dents and voter respondents. 



TABLE 18 

COOiJ)mTIVE CROUP MEMBERSHIP OF LEAJ)E'lS AND VOTERS 
IN DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Coor*^ .n -'ive Group Membership 

Type of High iledium Low Totals 
Respondents — — 

No. Ptr Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent I^o. Per Cent 

Leaders 71 60.7 24 20.5 22 18.8 117 100.0 
Voters 3 0.9 43 13.^- 276 85.7 322 lOO.G 

x2 ^ 241.2^*9, d.f. =2, p< -001 

Tliere are two basic questions which might be asked regarding 
the structure or pattern of the leadership in a cotnmunity. The 
first question is, '*How organ i:!ed is the leadership?" In some com- 
munities the leadership is highly organized or focused in one pyr- 
amid of iK>wcr. At the apex of power there night be one person (or 
boss), an inlormal power cUq^ie of four or five people; or there 
might be at the apex a formal OLganization such as a Chanbcr of 
Conrici-ce or a civic organization. Tins latter type nidu be called 
an or5;ani:5i;d pluralistic type, tn some othci comnunjLit-s a bi fac- 
tional or split pattern ot 'eldership occurs. Tlie?:c double-pvr.inid 
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patterns are characterized by major continuing splits or cleavage 
such as: city-county, labor-management, Democratic-Republican, 
and v-hite-black. In still other communities a multifactional pat 
tern occurs. Such communities are characterized by more than two 
competing leadership groups or factions. in both the bifactionai 
and multifactional patterns, each factio- or pyramid might be or- 
ganised around a boss, clique , or a for mal organization . 

TABLE 19 

RANKING OF INRUENTIAL ORGANIZATIONS, GROUPS, Al.T) 
POSITIONS BY LEADER AND VOIER RESPONDENTS, 
DEKALB COUNTSf, GEORGIA, 1970 



Leaders' Choices 



DcKalb Chambcx of Commerce 
DcKalb Courty Commissioners 
Rcpublicon Party 
J.iycees 

League of Women Voters 

Democratic Party 

Board of Realtors 

Chtrches 

School 3oard 

Decatur Rotary Club 

Decatur Federal Savings and 

Lean Assoc lat lor 
Legislative Delegation 



'Voters' Choices 



DcKalb County Commissioners 
DcKal}^ Cfianbcr of Comrncrcc 
^ayct^cV 
School Board 
Lions Club(s) 
'"League of Women Voters; 
Republican Party 
DeKalb i junty Planning and 
Zonir.g Commission 

pm 

Superintendent of S^tiools 
Democratic Party 
Churches 



At the time the DelCalb County study was made, the leadership 
appeared to be of the multifactional form, and hence, character i;:..d 
by a relatively low degree of organization. 
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The second question regarding the bas^c structure of the 
leadership in DeKalb County is, "Is the leadership elite or 
Pluralistic ?" That is, is the power held by a very few people 
or IS It spread out in the hands of many? In comparison with 
other metropolitan communitie;^ studied in Georgia, DeKalb County 
IS considered as tending toward the pluralistic pattern. This 
view seems to be supported by several points. First, since there 
appear to be three or niore factions, this in itself tends to 
scatter the power. Second, it was shown in Table 13 that there 
vvras no monopoly o^ leadership by representatives fron any 
institutional-occupational area. The highest concentration of 
representation shows 34 per cont each from "business and industry" 
and "political-governmental" area*;. A third indication of both 
a pluralistic pattern and a tendency toward disorganization was 
the fair to low degree of consensus among and between leaders 
and voters as to who the ^ ey influeuLials are. 

A further indication of a pluralistic pattCi^n is the type 
of leadership in each faction. One major faction appears to led 
largely through a formal voluntary service organization, another 
through political party machinery, another emerging group through 
foimally-organizod neighborhood associations; and one subfaction 
is perhaps led by a small informal clique. The expression of most 
leadership factions through • formally-organized groups tends to 
broaden the base of leadership and promote a pluralistic or 
democratic pattern. 

Ihis less-thaii-highly-orgjni7ed condition and somewhat 
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pluralistic pattern is to be expected in a large, rapidly 
growing, changing comunity such as DeKalb „ith its several 
raunicipalitltis. 

Finally, a few general statements will be made at tljis 
point regarding comnu-nity leadership and the broader social 
enviromnent of which DeKalb County is a part and to which the 
c.unty must adjust, South and the nation are undergoing a 

period of very rapid cl.ange which is reflected in all areas of 
haman relationships, including conununity leadership. It i.s 
believed that the most basic change is in our approach to .olvi 
problems, increasingly our society is turning from sentiment and 
tradition to testing and measurement or to the rational scientific 
method. The result has been a greater depth of knowledge and the 
tendency to specialize. IT^ese developments in turn are associ- 
ated with increasing education, industrialization, urbanization. 
m^hUity, and complexity -n community and other group affairs. 

Wiat does all of this have .o do with comn«inity leadership 
patterns? In relation to the changes noted, there anp..ars to be 
a growing cultural ideal that community leadership should be based 
upon individually achieved characteristics such a. specia ized 
training, education, positions held, and service to the community. 
Also, thers is evidence that the importance of ascribed charac- 
teristics such as fam.ly background, inherited wealth, nnd length 
of .esidence is declining as , basis of community leadership. i„ 
other words, there is an increasing belief that -or........ ty leade,- 

■=h,p .should be based on what a man can do rather than or. who a 
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man is, or what family he belongs to. Associat-a with this 
ideal IS tlie belief or realization tiiat no one person or uven 
a few persons could possess all of the specialized abilities 
needed to run a complex t .mmunity. 

Scver.ll community studies in Georgia suggest that ti ese 
cultural ideals exist in most Georgia communities before there 
are sufficient persons oossessing the ideal characteristics who 
are in situations which pcmut t' eir extensive exercise of 
community leadership. It liuk is correct, it is believed that 
the ideal of a leadership structure based on many specialized 
skills of many men coordinated through a formal community 
organization is much more likely to occur in certain types of 
communities. Studies suggest that this achievement-oriented 
and pluralistic leadership structure is more likely to occur m 
larger, growing communities with a diversification of industry 
and onupational skills which offers avenues of mobility not 
dependent upon kinship or oLner ascribed characteristics. 
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'Kor^ description i,f the .scoring technique uMil, sc. 
C'" ^ r'^^ "Differential Views und Action, o. ea rs .nd 
Us ^ Coordi„.Uivc concepts,- (.npu - 

lislud Ih.U. dis.seit.iLion. University ol a-orgi.,, 197n . pp. 7y-84. 

3 

Since the leader, intcrvieucd in this study do not r. nr..s,.n^ 
n r.ndom sample. statKstic.,1 tests can be used only nd f c s 

for ncsuring dispersion difierences between the tL ^rou I 

5 . d";":: din- f ^ the f..ure. 'i,r-i„M 

s;,..niric!::c?"^' -^t U,e 21 level of 

P.ann!': ^^''^'^ ^'-■^^ Involv.n..n, ,n 

s^ty:"!if;r;.i2?"rn'/^^ "--^n 

6 

. 'V/ ChiMoy, Socu-tv. An TntroducMnn to Sociolo ev (\cu York- 
Rcindom Mouse, 1962), p. 157, ^ ^ rork. 

^IbuK, p. 213. 

llic technique used lor determining key inlluenLials is ■> 

Uid.r.ship A Case Study and Conceptual Refinement," Amcvicin 
Journal o Socolopy , UVIII (May, 1963), 672-81 ; a^d 
U cr and James I Dirksen, -n.e Identification oJ Vis bl Con- 
coaled and symbolic Leaders u. a Small Indiana City: A 1 .Uica- 
tion of the Bonjean-Noland Study of burlington. North Tare ^ ' 

kcv influentials Were determined by combiamy the top-lMnked U d 
•.n^ndrrr"""'^ ^^^'^ — ttons of^'thc t^^r r:' 
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^^n^urc wurc actually 41 persons nominated thruc or more- 
Limes. Of Lhuse 41, 37 were interviewed and so nrovided leader 
noniLnations for use in Step II. It should also be pointed out 
here that it has been demonstrated that such a panel of leaders 
as delineated Ln Step I are "in" on nore of the inporLant commu- 
nity decisions. Tlicy are also the i^ersons who know the relative 
influences of community leaders beeaust. of their greater access 
to dccisioa-making processes and relatively longer observations 
of eoiu.iunity leaders. 

^^die nominations of the top 37 leaders were given a 
weighted score. Kach of the first-ranked top leader s nomina- 
tions was given a score of 21, the second top leader s nomina- 
tions were given a score of 20, and so on. The weighted scores 
began with 21 since tiie top 37 leaders occupied 21 ranked posi- 
tions, rile weighted scores of each nominee were summed, then 
ranked, lliere were a totaJ of 49 individuals nomma'^ed by the 
top leaders. 

^2a difference exists in the cut-off points for the number 
of those considered as key iafluentials by the leaders (22) and 
tile voters (21) because it v^^as at these points that the rankings 
of the nonination lists of each respondent group most closely 
coincided. More im,>ortant is the fact that beyond this point 
all of the top Icauers* nominations were "concealed" leaders, 
and all of the voters' nominations were "symbolic" leaders. F. - 
planation of these leader types is given on pp. 72, 76. 

1-^ror a more detailed description of "visible," "concealed," 
and "-symbolic" leader types, and liow these types are identified, 
sec Gonjean, op. cit. , and Miller and Oirksen, OP, cit. 

^■^Haroid L. Nr , Prelimmarv Comniunitv Socia l Analysis of 
Dublin-Kaurens County (Athens: Institute of Commur.ity and Area 
iKvtlopment, 19b6) , p. 17. 

^^^Secrky, "Differential Views and Actions oi Leaders and 
N'onleadcrs iiased on K change and Coordmative Concepts," p. 39. 

^^^Haroid L. :;i , "Concepts of Conimunity and Community h^iv^i^" 
ershn>." Sociolov.v and Social Kesearch > LIII (July, 1969), 500. 



C 11 A P i i: K I V 
DHKALJi iXTO llO: SCVTNriES 

Look not mournfully to tiic past, it tones 
not b.ick d^ain; wisely improve tlu pn-sont, 
it IS thmc; go forth to niccL the sh-adov^y 
futiirt- without fear, and with a manly hc.irt. 

--Mf2nry W.idsworth Loiigft'lloi/ 

lliis final chapter of the Dckaib Social Analysis is 
devoted to a 'junimary and conclusions of the study, ab :;oll as 
to implications of the findings for the further dcvelopnci.t of 
DeKaib County m thi- seventies, 

Hie social analy.sjs was made by using two methods of 
study: (I) the comunity reconnaissance method aaj (2> a 
•survey research technique. llic rec.Muia issance method involved 
seJecti.n; and interviewing 117 pos 1 1 lona I-reputa t lonal leaders 
as well a,-; nakinj?. dencRraphic, historical, and curr,.nL events 
sketelies as background mfornation Cor the study. 'i1ie survey 
research technique was utiU;,ed to get a random sample of the 
view ol DeKalh County's average citizens. In order to do 
this, a random sample was drai/ii i-roni the registered voter list, 
iron tlie list drawn, 322 voters v ere subsequently i nte.-viev/ed . 
Most of this analysis has been based upon ihe data r^atliered 
during the interviews witli the person, in the^e t./o samples. * 
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A. Sunnary 

triL Sctlini: . DuK.ilb County lies m north Luntral Ccor^ij 
v'd one of tne fivo counties connri-^ing the Atidnt.i 'Ictro- 
'<^Iita/ Area. Bi*ing in the i'lcdnopt region, tnc IjlvA m De.<.ilb 

ch.iractcrizcd by foctbilis, sandy and clay loan^, and .^bund.int 
'=;trcaiT>. rhc clinate is considered favorable .'ith a near annual 
tePpcraLure of 62 degrees and an average an^'ual ramf.Ul of ^9.3 
inches. 

History . On January 8, 1821, the Creek Indians ceded to 
the United St.ites governnent 475 square miles of land inch vas 
naned ilenry County. In 1822 the Georgia State Legislature 
divided htnry into smaller countie*?. DeKalb County ua^ thu»^ 
created fron lienry County .^nd also m part frjn Fcvclte and 
./.'innett Counties. It "a< naned m honor ot Baron Joiiann DcKalb, 
a n^ativc Otrnon -ho aided the tolcnies during the .Vnc-ritan 
Revolution. In 1853, DeMlb .-as divided; and part of its arci 
naned Fulton County. 

iliL early ^ettler*^ c^ine Mostly fron the ('arolm.'-, jnd 
Virt;inia and I'cre namly native-born Anericans of S^otti^^h, 
Iri-^h, and rns»lish descent. ihe neonle, thou';ii usually ^oor and 
unedutated, \;ere described a^ mdustrio'as and tennorate. Hu'*?e 
mdenendent vconaa farners gt-ntiMlK evened thoir o'.m lano and 
hone and lew omied slaves. 

r!u' iir^t to\;n to be intorporated it. i^Njlb as Ditatur m 
1823, ihitn btcane and renained the county scat. th't-sently there 
are nine incorporated nunit ipal i tu-s in tiic county. 
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Much of the Battle of Atlanta was fou-ht in DcKalb Covmty 
along Pcachtrec Creek and the Georgia Railroad. Alter the war 
the citizens were able to gather their resources and nake sub- 
stantial progress. Education and religion received early and 
continuous emphasis m the county. Until the years foUowinj; 
World War II, DeKalb was basically rural and traditional. It w.-^s 
rooted in agriculture, especially dairying. Proximity to Atlaata 
provided a ready market for an intensive and prosperous agricul- 
tural economy. Later this proximity plus DeKalb's cnphasis upoi. 
good homes , good school.s , and good c hurches combined to bring 
many Atlanta employees to DeKalb and produced the image of "bed- 
room to Atlanta." In recent years tliere has been continued cnpha- 
siK upon good homes, schools and churches as a part of the "good 
life," but there h.is also been an active pursuit iur commercial 
and selective industrial development to make the county a more 
diversified one. 

With a ¥*^|g^opulation of 415, J87, DeKalb is one of t!;e 
Southeast's most rapidly growing and developing counties. It ; as 
the highest per capita income in tlie state and the highe;U level 
of education in the Southeast. Thus, in twenty-five year- DeKalb 
County has grown ai»d changed from an "agrarian" to "bedroom" 
to a balanced residcntial-commercial-mdustr ul community. Like 
all rapidly changing communities, DeK.ilb is not v/ithotiL growing 
pains. 

Comnmnitv of Identity ^pon being asked with uiuth community 
(Metro Atlanta, city of Atlanta, DeKalb County, munit ipal iLy in 
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DtK.ilb, ur otiu-r) tiuy nUntiiiiU, sli^^iilly over 50 i>vr iliU of 
tlic leaders and slightly under 30 per cent of the voLtr ri spon- 
dcMls Loiisidcred DcKalb County as their coniniunity. Ju .t o.t r 25 
pt r cent of both leader and voter respondenls identifiid i.itli 
Me troi>ol Ltaii Atlanta, and rou;^;hly 20 per eeiit ideiUiiied ; ith 
one of the r.ine nunicipalities in DiKalb, Hure u.i*. a slightly 
[greater tendency for leaders to identify uitli the larger units 
fMetro Atlanta ard DeKalb) than lor the voter respondents. 

Dispersion o> Lehavior . Appro:, imately 83 per eent of thi 
leader respondents worked insidi of DeKalb County including* its 
puiiie ipc;l ities, wlii' only 44 per cent of the voter respondents 
*/ere eriployed. */roce"y buying i.'.is done l.i'iK'ly ■./itbin DeKalb 
County by botli the leader respondents (96.4 per cent) and the 
voter respond nts (93.^) per tint). Larj:e applianec-s \/ere pur- 
cinsed v'Llhm the eoiinly by over half of the leaders (6 J. 8 fvr 
ccnt> as 'ell as the voters ('>5.4 per cent"). 

About 13 per cent of tlie leaiur respondciits and .iboitt 24 pi r 
cent of thi vottr respondents held nost oi tlieir or;'anL':al lonal 
le '''i »-s!iips m a nun le i pa 1 i ty in DeK.ilb, while ni.irly (^0 per cent 
of IUl Uadirs .ind i8 per cent ol tile voters be Ion;! d 2a inly to 
tounty-. idc or.'ani Mtions. About 17 per tent of liie lec.ders ,uid 
28 nr Lint ol the votirs bclt^nj'ed nostly tt> Me tropt> 1 i t .111 Atlanta 
or Mju 1 1 ons. 

In LfiM'. of DVcralj di';Hr'ion or scatttria^' ef b(}i.i\ior, 
the voter n - ^onden t s re -li-.'htly snore disptr-^cd in the beliav- 
lors iUasurtd than re tiu leaders. 



to bi in i irtcmciiL on cspcc^cilly likm- UtKaib County's -ood 
schooU;, iL-: pro .iriity to Atlanta, th* f a<. t i]u,i U is a .-.ood 
ri JdoUial or i.inily connunity, it' y^ocd strvicis, and a pre- 
vailiM- pro^ns-.ivL spirit ainonj; i Ls r^ suiciUs. Jlic Uadcr 
rt'sjKindeiiLs ti-ndid to place ^;reaLer .jni)!i.!sis than did tlii' voters 
on Di^albVs hipji caiibir ol Piuplc, the rapid gro-./th and thanges 
txpcritnced m tla counLy, and Lhc- good churches. On Liie ot^icr 
hand, the voLcr ri-spondents ncnt tuned Jiore oiten than t!ic leaders 
OeKaib's attrac L iveness, cleanliness, t onvoni.eiiL '.iiopping eentorj,, 
and ;;ood polite nroteetion. 

On the nc-gaLive side, Lht leaders and voLer:. botli emphasized 
^roi/m,; i>ains resuUin;; iroii rapid ^-.ro. Lii add cha-^-L^ (incicasin); 
Lr.iriie, cro»;ding of schools, hi^Iur ta:'.ts. eonlUeL ol inLercst, 
.'lid inahiliLy to kc«_p up /ith certain services). llie sei^ond 
najor n*.i;,aLivo tlunie ;,'as lactionai i^.n . A Lhird Mieue i.hich Llic 
rcsnoiuhnLs e-liibiLtd, tonij^lalncd .iIh?uL, and pr.usetl *.'r. the 
f^'^^^'^^- ranr.c ,oI altitudes iron rural Lo eosniopi)! i tan. Iron cons.r- 
v.iLivt Lo 1 jhcr.il. 

ivatmi^s ol S( rviccs. Conditions, and i'acilities . Hit .er- 
Viits, (.on(hLions, .md f,-icilitJis 'winth the icider-. rated near 

ct J Itnt wt ri : walir quality. i)ublic sihool pro.i;JM]i .md 1 a( 1 1 - 
Jtu', iu>u-,ni)' lor ruddU and npper classes, qtialiLy ol iio-^pital 
care. Mid |ob opportunities ior a*iijlls. Also rated s;ood ucft 
appear. rui iM residcntiat ari.i.. vibrational training, heyond UiyJ\ 
seliool, lire i>roLeitn>r, acteptame ol nc/coricrs, and .ippe.U'aiiLe 
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oi industrial ana*; 

Hit- poort'st latinos ^ivcn by the Icadi t rtspondcnts vett !or 
housing for tin- :»i>or, public transportation, garbage col It'c Lion 
rid disposal, air pollution control, recreation, trafiic condi- 
tions, and county-t'idc- planning', 

ilic ratjnKS gtvcr. hy voter respondents vc rt* sinilar ir. rank 
order to those given by leader respondents, Hov;<ver, in no*.t 
ca'-es, the ratings i;iven by the voters were ^Ii>;htly lt» i r. 

COjinun 1 ty Wed s . ilie leader and voter respondent-, '.vert 
asked to name and rank five oi the tdo^L inportant nccdn in OtKalh 
County, iln. top seven need-- ^' ^ seen by the leaders vi-re: (1; 
reforp of /.overnnental structures, (2) improve ,',.irhr,gc and tra-»h 
collection, C3) develop or iinprove comprehensive lon„;-r.in;;e plans, 
(4) providi hotter puhlu transjwrtat ion, (5) make ta*. reforms, 
(b) improve zoning, and ^7) lontrol pollution of tht environment, 
Oi tile otlier hand, t!ie top seven neetis as ranktd by tin- voters 
./cri'. (l» improve i;arbai«,c and trash collection, (2) make t.i:- 
rcforr;s, (3) improve and maintain streets and lii.;hways, (4; im- 
prove and maintain quality education, (3) improve ^onm., ( d) 
improve .ind expand recreation, and (7) increase in )>ol ue protec- 
tion. {Skc laMe 10.) 

iluTe i/as a ^reat difterence in the wci-^ht attadied to ti»e 
varion. .spec i f ic needs by leaders and voters. Ho"cver, wtu ,\ the 
■•peciiic needs were cateL'.or i^ed under eUveti broad licadinj;s and 
veljrhted, tlu rankings rere similar (see lable 8). ihis su',;)4ests 
tliat the leaders and votil'-: */ei*e concerned about thi -..ine ha-.ic 
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probier^ areas but differed considerably on the -^pcciiic piobU-Ps 
:ithL:\ t'K .c arca>, Vi^j rKJSt ir.portant si ', ^.ccd or j^roblcr arca^ 
a s se en by bu 1 1 1 the leader .ind vo t e r r c ^ po ad e n t s u'e re {!) .;o \ e rn- 
nenLtil-:)olitica^ , ^2) public ^^ervices and utilities, ( J » tran<?por 
tation, <4) planniiik; and zoning, (3) education, and (6) hcilth 
and -..'c ifare. 

Evaluation oi DcKalb , Over one-half (54 per cent) of the 
leader re*?ponde*nts confiidered DcKalb Coutitv as "nucii above 
avera.je." Another 37 per cent rated the county "above average," 
Alnost one-fourth (24 tkt cent) of tlit- voter respondents sa\.- 
their county as "n'lcii above average*' and over one-half (37 fer 
cent) rated DeKalb as "above average.** Tfiu<?, m snite of the 
nai^y need-^ and -^roblens mentioned, approy.iiiatcly 90 per cent of 
the leader sanpie and SO per cent of the voter .^.uiple evaluated 
Dtr:alb County ai; better thar avv}:.\^c conpartd to other eonnur.itie 

(>/>:ani zat lonal Part ic ipa tier. . The organi;:at lonal ncnbe-rshi 
oi both the leader respondents a\u the- vote** respondents -as iii^h 
ihi'- uas to be c\neeted m a prosperous, highly-educated urban 
tomuuity 'aicii as DcKalb. All or U-O per cent of the 117 leader 
respoi'di nt:. be-lon^ed te^ at Ka^t onu secular or r.im-rc i i.: lou^ 
e>rj;an: \ation, and 88 per c«jnt belor ;ed to boiii re-li^;iou' -au' nun- 
re li-u>U'> ori:ani:'at ion the v-uLcr re s]>ondent';, 34 pe-r iitii 
beIo-\.'icl to both relii,ious ami nor.- re 1 1^; ion*; or .:an j i*at ions, \/hile 
28 H r e( n t h- ' onjxed only to re 1 i'^icnis uri;ani .".a t ion?< and 7 put 
ctiU he lonjU'd only to non-ri- i j. -lou ^ or,',anu'.tt ions, only 11 pi r 



ciiiL ol the vott rs rcpt)rtc\I that they not ht lon,; to inv 

of or,;uni'^ati(jn. 

Lc>uicrs[np nnJ < r.Miuzational Struituri: . f'.jsLd unon thi 
spt'nsts >',ivcti by th«^ ii .idi-rs and Uu' voters iii tt-rv u-' 'cd , ihi 
lolhn/ini; surunary is olur^ii rL^;ardin>', tht- itadcr^hi^^ of i)t K. 
t mm ty: 

1. liiL' 117 leader rcspoi^tknL.s named 3*i nt rsons L\/o or 
no re tiiHts as mfliuntiais, \,hjlt thi 322 voLtr rt - 
spondt.nt'. nominated 80 persons tvo or ..lore tiPi s. 

2. Hie L\ o lari;esL occupaLioiial cate ;oric^ ri prt si ii Lid 
anon^ the 59 pt rstjns iioninated as leaders by th*. 
Icadtr respondents i ere "business and itidu try" and 
"polLtical-t;ovtnineiitar'_with i4 per cent i-adi. 
Compartd Lo other Ceor^-.ia conmuOities studied, tins 
IS a Io\:cr represcnta Lii>n for tht "bus mc «^s- indus- 
try" sector than usual and higher tor tfie *'|)oiiti- 
Cjl-j;overnmeaiai." Also ovtT-n present( d ^/c rc thi 
areas of "education" and "rt 1 ijuon, " \Ju ie under- 
I'epri .sontefl were the areas oi "civit or servict " 
and "l art.u tig. " 

3. A total (1 3 3 key inJ luent la U uert delnuatLd Iron 
the Leader nomination.s oi the top Itadirs j the 
voters . 

Only lair onsensus iMsted ani(»nj; the ti»p Uadi'-s 
as to who an Mie y mi 1 uenl j a : s . Uu i\ m rc only 
five perstjns \Aio received ovi r 50 p<. r c <. 1U o3 the 
tios;; iblc iiiM'.un-. t ions , 



Tfh ri ' .is .} iox: <U -rt t 4»i cunsipsus antMi.L; tlic 322 
Vi'ttrs .IS Lf k/ho .514 LliL kt V mfUunCial,, Only 
Iwo uuiivitiuils ri'. tjvLd r 50 nor ciiu iU the 
po s s 1 h K 'Uin in.i t UMi s , 

rv( n U ss .i^rtt'TOnt l- isti'<l iK twcL-n the- Ion Ic-du- 
crs and tlit- voters .is tC' \;h() .iff anon^ Clu kt v in- 
ilmnLJ.jU. Only 10 persons wtc suf f il it-nt ly 
nnriinatcd by both tht- tor Icidcrs .ind tht voters 
Lo be Lonsidtrtd as key mflmntials by both groups. 
Only four kty influcntLiU viTt- ciassilitd .ib "vis- 
.blL" U..Klt rs, or SfLU at ncirly the s.inc r.nik by 
bo til top Icadrrs and voters, 

tin Intk of ccnstnsus a^ to who .inpcnr to bt* De- 
Kalh'.s key influintials is .i rtsult of a nunbir of 

lattors mLludi'i^ the lari;c sixt-of Clic popul.iLion; 
rapid -rouLh of the LOunLy; d ivir ; • f u a t ion of the 
iconoMy; th.- sptc iali;:ati<»n that c::iv:ts m Dti..iJb's 
hi »hly-i*dm at(d p*ipulation; tht* lack oi a (ionmant 
central t ity; anri tin ^cncrat ion oi conpctin^ Icatl- 
*rship and Inyaltus du( to th( prt s* nco of nine 
munu ipaJ 1 tit s, .i lar^( population in the tounty 
i>iitsidt .nunic 1 pal itu s, and t)ic inihunic ofMftro- 
nol 1 tan At lant.i. 

Ilu J3 Koy infiutntial^ namod by thv ton U aili-rs 
and tlu v<'ttrs< hibitcd th< fo llouni}: i har it t< r- 
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(a> All '.'orL ruilc l ccpt one - 

(b) Ail .cTl .hiCc. 

Hk range in 3k;t /as fron -*i to 82 
years - iCii an av^ra^e (ncan) oi 32 
years Cur .'arc d . iCM oCru r t'lcor^ia 
conrmniLiL:> ./inch have been studied, 
the rrddlc-apcd cate*;ory ./as rvcr- 
re pre sen ted, \ntn unJer-represenCaCii*n 
:ron both Che youni»cr iiid the older 
age eategor I*. F> . 

(d) Hie key miluentials c::hibited a hi.^h 
'Mutational level averat^e oi about 4 
years ol college. 

^e) (k*o graphic ally, 54 per tent of tne key 
influential^ lived in DtKaib County 
outside of nunieipal itles, 23 per ecnt 
lived m Deeatur, and tho rcnaininr. 21 
pt r ecnt ere scattered i.i other nuni- 
t ip.il itii s. 

(i) The range m Ungth ot re«;idente v'as 
fron 5 to 82 years '..-ith the average 
being 36 years. 

Appro ir.atcly 29 per cent ol the key 
mtlucntials -.-ere n itivt -boi'n to De- 
Kalh County. 
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Twice as many key iiuluentials were classified as 
having a coord inative orientation as were voter re- 
spondents. Ttiat i&, the leaders were more llkel> 
to s^-e the needs of the county in tern r- f ^ need 
for betti'r coordination among the various community 
groups, organizations, and leaders, as well as 
need to provide a better structural means for this 
coordination of community activities, decision 
making, and other proc.oses. 

The ^'oter respondents uere more exchange -oriented 
than the key inf luentials. That is, the voters 
were more concerned than the leaders with exchange- 
type needs such as better housing, jobs, sidewalks, 
and education. In other words the leaders showed 
re latively more concern for the means by which goods 
and services were to be provided, while the voters 
showed greater concern for the ends or for receiving 
goods and services in e::change for their ta::es and 
their labor. 

The key influentials were much more likely than the 
voters to belong to coordinative groups with broad 
interests in the eommunity such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and influential civic organizations. This 
supports the belief that leaders gain potential 
community power in the economic and pol'.tical world 
where goods and services arc exclianged for labor. 
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money, and td.:es, wliilo jcCuai community Leadership 
and the repuLdLion for it evolves Trom active par- 
ticipation 111 key coordiuaCivo (corimuniCy decision 
makiug) groups. 

12, According Co both leader and voter respondents the 
key inrUicnCidl voluntary organization or non-i;ov- 
ernmciital organization was tlic DeKalb Chamber oi 
Commerce Tlic most influential governmental group 
\/as the DeKalb County Commissioners. 

IJ. The icadcrsliip structure or pattern in DeKalb County 
was seen as being not highly structured or organized 
and as being more pluralistic (spread out) than 
elite, 

B. Basic Cone lusions 

V/liat makes a community great It is not the material 
re.sourccs but the people — what they know, the skills 
Uicy have, the values they hold, and the way they arc 
organized . 

--Harold Ni 

Tiie rajud rate growth oi DeKalb County has been greatly af- 
fected by its proxii.uLy to Atlanta, but tlic direction of growth 
and develnpmcut appears to have been, in large measure, a result 
of the cultural attitudes of its people and the type of leadership 
tliis culture evolved. First, DeKalb County was largely settled by 
hardworking, small, independent yeoman farmers, and not hy the 
plantation aristocracy. Second, the county has had a long iiistory 
of emphasis upon good homes, ciiurcijos, and scliools. 'Ihird, this 
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cnphasis upon the "quality of life" rnadu DeKalb County very desir- 
able as a residential area for many employed in Atlanta who desir- 
ed and could afford a b^^ter way of life for their families. To 
these factors must be added a leadership devoted to quality growth. 
Beginning in the "depression years," DeKalb pioneered in its el- 
forts to add to the quality of living by developing municipal type 
services and facilities on a county-i/ide basis. In addition, the 
leadership realized that a broader economic ta:; base i;as essential 
to provide the g owing demand for services such as water, sewers, 
and sanitation. iTierefore, efforts were made to encoi rage the 
selective development of business and industry. Thus, from the 
depression years through the sixties, DeKalb has experienced growth 
and development which have closely approximated the ideal in terms 
of typical twiddle and upper class values for a middle and upper 
class way of lile. This means that DeKalb County if, probably not 
fully meeting the needs of its citizens whose lifestyles and values 
are different from those of the more affluent in the community. 

As DeKalb develops into the seventies with a population ap- 
proaching one-half million inhabitants, its leaders and citizens 
have mixed feelings about what DeKalb's direction ought to be for 
tile seventies. The growing population, the heterogeneity of its 
people, the diverse specialized interests of its highly -educated 
citizenry, the crowding effect of its rapidly expanding population 
plus the competing leadership and loyalties of the countyVs nine 
municipalities and Metropolitan Atlanta, have had multi-effects. 
£i£^> these ch anging conditions have produced a urcat diversity 
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o£ opinions jnd attitudes . Tins diversity has been a source of 
growing competition and conflict of interest with the accompanying 
diificulty of developing a workable degree of consensus on corimu- 
nity direction, goals, and means of implementation. The day of 
the simple rural commu!*ity, a high degree of common interest and 
consensus, and a predominance of face-to-face communication is gone 
for Metropolitjn DeKalb. As in many iiighly urbanized places, these 
changes appear to be producing a sense of estrangement, power less- 
ness, and alienation among some elements of the citizenry. These 
feelings are likely to increase until a new system of involvement 
and conununity decision making has evolved. Such adjustments to 
these broad societal changes are often preceded by a lack of con- 
sensus and by considerable opposition. These conflicting condi- 
tions often make valuable contributions in testing alternative di- 
rections, destroying outmoded forms of organization, and ultimately, 
bringing about new forms of organization, leadership structure, and 
new coalitions. The point being m.idc is that in any society, com- 
petition and conflict, as well as cooperation, may make both posi- 
tive and negative contributions in the adjustive processes. The 
main concern after discussing and testing various alternatives is 
that a way of arriving at a workable degree of consensus be found 
and tiiat the proper organization and rela tioni^hi ps be developed for 
determining and accomplishing important community objectives. 

Another very basic problem is that changes in viovcrrmental 
structures developed for the earlier agrarian community iiave not 
kept pace with other chanues . The leaders and citizens are keenly 
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a-'arc of this problem. In fact, the highest-rjiiKed need view- 
ed by the leader respondentb in this study \:as "rtforns in govern- 
nental structures. " 

It \*as indicated earlier in this report that 80 per cent of 
the voter respondents and 90 per cent of the leader respondents 
rated DeKalb County as above average or nuch above average. In 
spite 01 this high evaluation, DeKalb, as any comunity, iias its 
problems. Table C and D in the appendix list in ixighted rank 
order 80 specific needs or problems cited by the voter respondents 
and 67 cited by the leader respondents. Alter revie-/ing these 
felt needs and .-applying other criteria such as cost, feasibility, 
and logical sequence, the i/nters of this report feel that the two 
greatest needs of DeKalb County are: 

(1) Continued efforts at governmental reforms, and 

(2) Deveiopnert of a structure and process for deter- 
mining community priorities and, thus, determining 
the direction of con^munity development. 

The meeting of these tuo basic needs ;;ill in turn greatly aid 
in the solution of other problems. 

Regarding the ^.irst need to reform governmental structures, 
many reforms have already taken place through the years. In addi- 
tion, many other efforts have been made but have failed not so 
much because of disagreement over the need to mprove as because 
oi. disagreement over the way or means of improvement. 

iliere is, houevei , much evidence to support the belief that a 
majority of the citizens and leaders of DeKalb County are definite- 
ly committed to tho idea of reform in government. Tins idea seems 
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to liave evolved to the point '^'hcrc action is inuniiicnt; and m the 
words of Victor Hugo, "(Greater than mighty amies is an idea whose 
Line has come." Illustrative of the timeliness of reform is the 
effort under way by the DeKalb County Commission on Efficiency 
and Ktonomy in rk^vernment: 

The fir^^t fruit of an arduous effort to streamline 
and improve DeKalb County operations was revealed t!iis 
week m a preliminary report^ . , . 

Tliis initial public statcmenc from tlie Conimission 
on Efficiency and Economy in Government drew iiigh praise 
from county and state officials Monday. It is expected 
to carry much weight in the upcoming -session of Che 
Georgia General Assembly and with the County Commission.^ 

Since the reform of governmental structures in DeKalb County 
is well under way, tlie renamder of tiiis report will be devoted to 
the second of the two basic problems cited above-- Llie development 
of a structure and process for determining community priorities, 
thus determining the direction ol community development. 'Ihe de- 
velopnent of such .i structure and process involving botli tlie pub- 
lic and private sectors is esmntial to give direction to \;natevcr 
governmental system evolves from the present efforts. 

C. Direction for the Seventies 

Tiiinking well is \;ise, 
Planning \;ell is wiser, and 
doing \;ell is wisest. 

-~P>'Lli.igoras 

The Nature of Conimunity . As a background, let us first indi- 
cate our views of tile basie nature of community. Earlier social 
se Jen Lists typi tally focused upon similarities , common intv-'rest . 
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serve a bridge between the govcrnnent and the lay citizens lor 
the deternir.ation of eonnunity priorities and prograr^'. ol change. 
The structures and processes by which lay ciLizens and gover:inen- 
tal officeholders interact to develop policies, priorities and 
direction vary greatly not only iron comnunity to eonnunicy but 
at different times and in different situations vithm a cornmunity. 

The inmediate purpose of this section is to propose sone 
principles and procedures or steps in the eonnunity change process 
;hich nay aid in developing a structure and process by ./hich the 
public and private sectors of the comunity of Deilalb County nay 
dttemine problen areas, then study these areas, set goals, and 
plan for inplenentation of the goals set. 

General Guidelines and Principles of Planned Chan>;e . 
1, The I>ature of Connunity Change: Chanmnfi People . 

All changes proposed lor a connunity, \;hether 
they are social, economic, political, or physical 
involve changing people or th^ social structure of 
the connunity. Kor er.anple, the technical plans 
to clean up a polluted river nay be excellent. Men 
polluted the ri%'er, ho;;ever, because of their scale 
of values, attitudes, beliefs, behavior, and rela- 
tionships to each other. Therefore, to clean up 
the river requires nore than the technical knuw-no" 
to do it. The people nust value clean water, be- 
lieve that it IS in their best interest to have 
clean ';ater, ana be ^/illing to pay the cost of 
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cleaning up the river. Ultiniatuly tht-y must act in 
different ways and rearrange; their relationships m 
some way in order to get the job accomplished. 

It is commonplace to hear changu agents say 
that puoplu resist change. They do, but it is also 
true tliat people have always accepted and sought 
change. Understanding that change is a constant 
process in social groups helps the change agent to 
ask the right questions. He is less apt to ask 
"Wliat is wrong with these stupid people who refuse 
or are slow to accept my proposed changes?" In- 
stead, he is more likely to ask: (1) Wliat is wrong 
with my proposed changes? (2) Have the changes 
been properly explained so that they are under- 
stood? (3) What IS \;rong with the methods used to 
bring about the changes? (4) l^at is wrong with 
the relationships between those promoting change 
and the citizens who resist? (5) Is the price of 
change too high (economically, socially, or psy- 
chologically) for the values to be derived? 
(6) What arc the possible secondary consequences 
of the proposed change^.? 

Consideration of such questions indicates the 
kinds of changes people frequently resist: 
(1) changes not clearly understood, (2) change.s 
they or their representatives had no part in 
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bringing jbout, (3) changes which thrcatLU Liicir 
VL-stid mturust and '.uLuriLy, (4) Lhangc-s advocaLud 
by tliosc they do not liko or do not trust, and 
(5) cnangus which do not fit other hii;hor cultural 

vu luL' S , 

Another point regarding tho nature oi social 
change is that change m one part of the (.omniunity 
or m some other social system produces change m 
other parts oi the system. I1us mtcrrclatcdness 
means Lliat certain types of changes cannot take- 
place until there art i irst chnn);es m some other 
part of the svsLem. Changes tend to take place in 
an orderly soqucme. For this reason, the authors 
of this report feel strongly that the problen of 
reforms m government and the development of a 
structure and process for setting community goals 
and direction arc e::tremeiy important m the solu- 
tion of other problems in DeKalb County. 
Start with Knov;led):c of the Community Social Struc - 
ture , 

If physical, techniLnl, or social cliange ul- 
timately involve changing tlie social structure of 
the community, then it follows that those who pro-^ 
pose to change the community should know what they 
are trying to cluinge. lliey should know the values, 
attitudes, foU needs, past efforts, leadership 
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structure, organizational structure, and rclation- 
ship<^ between i^roups, leaders, and factions of the 
commiinity. Just as the plans for improving a com- 
niinityS traffic situation involve inventorying 
the physical facilities, conditions, and require- 
ments, so do any plans for bringing abouL social 
action (including changing people to change traflie 
conditions) depend upon an inventory of the social 
factors involved. Indeed, this Community Social 
Analysis has been aimed at inventorying and ana- 
lyzing certain social 'actors m DeKalb County. It 
is by no means implied that only the social scien- 
tist can know these social facts. Many insightful 
local citizens have more knowledge of the intimate 
detailb of the community than the social scientist 
can learn m a brief study. However, the social 
scientist can often add to the local understanding 
by being more systematic, objective, analytiL-al, 
and comparative, ile might al^o suggest points of 
view and innovative alternatives that might not 
have occurred to the local citizens. 
Involvement and Par t it i.m tion of Lavmen arc Essen - 
tial m a Democratic Society . 

The third principle is that the degree of 
local support for a program depends to a l.ir);e e:;- 
tent upon the amount and qunlitv of mvolvencnt 
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and participation of those whose support is needed. 
This means thtit both governmental officials and the 
lay citizens must be involved at some stage. 

If government is to be of, by, and for the 
people as our democratic values prercribe, tlie 
government must look to the people, in part, to 
determine its direction and goals. The laymen's 
involvement in planning for community change is a 
known means of gaining their support. In addition, 
lay involvement is an avenue to: (1) get the lay- 
man's point of view structured into official plans, 
(2) develop a sounding board by which public offi- 
cials may test plans developed by technical spec- 
ialists, (3) educate the public and gain public 
support, (4) gain access to certjin professional 
and technical abilities not o<.hcrwise available, 
(5) get coordination betweor loosely structured 
political units, and (6) brdge gaps between poli- 
tical factions or other political divisions m the 
communitv. 

Start OrRanizing for Implementation When OrAJnizm^ 
for Study and Planning . 

If local 'nvolvement is related to tlie strengttt 
of commitment and support, it would behoove one to 
bring about early involvement and organisation of 
interested parties for implementation as v;ell as 
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for study and pLinning. "Too often, it sccns lo 
nu tnat wc build an organization to formulate a 
olan and 1 -ave untouched the ori^anization to in- 
i^lenent it.'"* 
5. listablisn Priorities and a Plan of Action . 

If action IS the ultimate jjoal of a community 
^tudy-planning program, the process should go be- 
yond the study-reconnenda tion stage. This prin- 
ciple IS brought out in a study of the results of 
500 community health survey- plans . This "study 
of studies" indicates that three conditions \;erG 
usually associated ;ith the studies and plans that 
only "catch dust." First , the ineffective studies 
usually involved a high proportion of professionals 
and fei; permanent lay citizens. Second , nost of 
the unimpletnented studies only listed conditions, 
needs, and recommendations. They did not develop 
a priority of goals nor did they lead other groups, 
.such as lay advisory groups, to do so. Th i r d , the 
"dust catching" studies seldom involved the all 
important step of developing a "plan-of-ac t^on" for 
implementing the goals decided upon. 
Hopeiully, these very broadly stated principles \;ill serve 
background for developing the steps \;hich should prove to 
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bu cffcLtiVf m solving what haVL calhd Uu '*Hiy, iVobhn'*-- 

t-i»e devel opment of j structure and proccs-. for detc min - 
ing comunitv prior ities and , thus, dcturnunin^ the direction ol 
DeKalb County's develonnent . 

Steps Tow ard Solvmt; the Bu^ Problem . li one of tiu 5;reatest 
problens of DeKalb County is the development oi a structure (or^^a- 
ni -^tion) and process for determning connunity ^oals and direction, 
how can the citizens, officials, and other leaders i;o about accom- 
plishing such a goal? Ihe following steps are suggested as a 
process by whicli such a goal can be reached. It siiould be recot;- 
niJied that basically the same steps and procedures can be used not 
only to reach the goal ol developing a structure for j^oal setting 
but also for accomplishing tlic various goals such a structure or 
organization might set. 

S*17:P I-- RecoRnition of the Need to Develop a 
Structure an d Process for Determining; Community Goals 
and Direction. Itic first step in any social action 
begins with recognition and definition of a need to be 
net— in this case a '*nccd to develop a structure and 
process for detcrmiiung community goals and direction." 
Such a recognition might be made by anyone msidc or 
outside of the community. Tliis study revealcjd ample 
evidence that citizens within DeRalb County have 
already recognized the need to develop some type of 
organijiatLon and process to sc-t prioritiis and plan 
the direction of Dekalb in the Seventies and beyond. 
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I.I f.ict, ..one cflort^ have .,lrcady k-t n r.adc- ui this 
direction, and it is hoped that this volune .HI st:n- 
ul.Uu Turthcr cflort. 

linn the. need is recognized, it.^ coramuiucation to 
other, can be faclitatcd by a clear .,tate-.ent or artic- 
i:lation ol the need. Such a stater-enr shc^uld include 
ju-nilication for tackling the need or problem. Justi- 
fication mi.;ht involve a .tatenent of probable benefits 
to be derived iron, developin;; an organization to set 
Soals as ucll as the probable cost ol ncglectiny to do 
••c. Lv.dcnee of overlapping and contradictory . fforts 
ar.ion^ different groups m ti,e coinunity should be 
•-ointed out. un,en possible, the pro,H,.sed need should 
I'e .issocialed ,nth or shc-./n to be complencn tary to 
e -.i.-.tmg popular progr.ms or novenents, A ..-e 1 1 -deve 1- 
opcd pr.linniary .sLatenent based on the available 
•=tudic-.. n.ords, and other data will be one of the 
.T.o:.t inportaot tools m carrying out the renaium;., 

teps m "developing a .;oaI .setting structure for 
Deiv.ilb." 

S'rtl' Il--Dcterrunation of k-. -levant Ortr-uu:- Jtic^ns . 
Leaders, and l a. f ions. o.u e the „..ed to develop a 
•fructure and process ,or goal .setting , - recog.,i.-ed 
and clearly defined, thought should be given to del. r- 
^'■"i"!', th.. relevant leader,. or„:an...at ions, and Mcl.ons 
1" Mivoive. Sone sug;e,t.d types ,o consider inoUm,; 
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are: (1) Icgitinizcrs '^r the top county-widc mfluun- 
tials; (2) subarca influcntials or key leaders fron tiic 
various municipalities and geographic areas oi' the 
county; (3) key officeholders; (-4) leaders of the nost 
influential organizations (see Table 19); (5) leaders 
of factions and those \'ho may act as go-betweens; (6) 
key personnel involved in various types of planning; 
(7) leaders of special interest groups or institutional 
areas (business, education, health, recreation, religion, 
communications, etc.); (8) leaders of special groups who 
are often unrepresented in the top organizations (the 
poor, blacks, or other disadvantage-! groups); (9) spec- 
ialists who may be used for consultation. 

This extensive listing '.'ill lot involve a,s many 
Individuals as might be expected due to overlap in 
leadership. 

Step III-- Initiation and Le ^1 1 imirat 1011 of the 
::eed to Develop a Goal Setting Struct ure and Process, 
After the need has ' • jn defined and documented and the 
relevant leaders and organizations have been identified, 
the next suggested step is to initiate the program and 
uin support of the pcrscms and organiLations identified 
in Step II above. If the need is recognized uithm an 
organization which might sponsor such a program or 
project, the fir.-,t step is Lo present tSe proposed 
effort to the key personnel uithin the organization 
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and determine i^hether it is wise for the organization 
to attempt the sponsorship of the program. Regardless 
of i/hether the initiation and legitimization are at- 
tt'cipted by an or-anization or only by the key person 
or persons who recognized and defined the problem, the 
ne\L step should be to seek an opportunity to present 
the proposed project to the leaders, beginning with 
the top influentiils or legitimizers in the community. 
'Hie purposes are to explain, sound out, seek approval, 
and ask for .suggestions^ To fail to ask these key 
individuals to pass judgment before public announce- 
ment often means failure. 

Some of the problems and guidelines involved in 
legitimizing an effort such as a program to develop an 
organization for goal setting for a community are 
indicated in the following quotation: 

'rlie winning of the confidence and support of the 
legitimizors is often difficult because of the 
usual characteristics of such leaders. Typically 
they are middle-aged, from the higher socioeco- 
nomic levels, and conservative m orientation, 
nils means that they tend to distrust the unkno^^m, 
the unorthodox, or the risky ventures. In other 
v>7ords, they will expect to be shown. Leaders tend 
to act slowly and will take their time in making 
decisions which may result m important and costly 
changes in the community .Since they are well 
av^are that new projects mean money and that this 
may mean more taxes, they will carefully analyze 
the co.st and benefits to the total community and 
to thenisdves. In this analysis a careful staLc- 
ritent of the problem will help. 

Anotlier cliarac tens t u of the top influentials 
Is that tliey usually are alreadv very busy m 
tommunity and private affairs. fherefore", they 
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arc not Ukcly to offer active aid in organifiing 
and developing the program. In tlie larger cunrnu- 
nities about tlie most the * initiator* could c::- 
pcct of a top influential would be his ^approval* 
or perhaps his willingness to serve as a 'froi.t* 
by serving on a special citizens committee or 
policy committee, ^^liilc declining more active 
participatign m the . . , planning program, the 
' legitimizer * may suggest capable young inen w^^.o 
arc * leaders on the make' Top leaderb often 
have young men they arc watching and grooming 
for leading roles [in their organization and] 
in the community. These young men are often 
looking for *nuw* leadership positions which 
might serve as a mechanism by which to gain in 
community prestige* The young leader's cliances 
are greater if he gains his chance at the suggeb- 
tion of one who has the influence and rebources 
to support him and who has a vested interest in 
his success. 

A few other guidelines are offered to the 
initiator or the initiation team as they proceed 
in seeking the support of leaderb, or^»anizations, 
and factions. First , the proposed . . . progr^^n 
should be defined as noncontroversial by mdica- 
t-.ig Its benefits to all groups. Second , an 
effort should be made to brid^^c gaps between im- 
portant factions by: (1) enlisting leaders res- 
pected by all sides, (2) enlisting support of 
representatives oi all sides, and (3) indic.iting 
benefits to all sides. -^Ihi rd « tlie ini*-iator.s 
should appear to recruit mass support through 
gaining the support of influential and eohesive 
organizations in the community. fhis is often 
important in gaining the support or cooperation 
of government officials. Fourth , great effort 
should be expended in gaining the consent and 
support of potential sources of opposition. 
According to £Peter3 Kossi, ^ The most success- 
ful community organizers \;hom I have encounter- 
ed were extraordinarily skilled at tliis prime 
task and spent upward of h.ilf of their time .it 
it.* . . . Seventh , efforts should be made to 
see that no publicity of plans for the program 
IS made until the legi timi/^a tion process hus 
been completed."* 

ST7.P lV--Diffusion of tlie Ne-d to All of the 



Commun i ty . llie step t>i educating tlie public or 
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difLusmg the ncc^d to develop a tjoal setting structure 
to all oT the community is an extension of earlier 
■.taf;es. Up to this point, recognition of thv need, in- 
itiation, .uul approval by Icgitimizers have in\olvcd 
only, a small number of individuals. This is tlie Linie 
to broaden the base of involvenenL. If other individ- 
uals and groups are to support the planning effort tliey 
must have the opportunity to be informed and convinced. 
This IS also the point at v/hicli to involve a different 
type of person. Harlier, tlie need was for the informed 
.nul socially sensitive to recognize and define the need 
as \;ell as to quietly gam approval from the leaders. 
The need at tins stage is for a diffrsion or education 
tean uith individuals -.'ho are recogni^.ed as "action 
leaders." It is appropriate that this group consist of 
.such persons as public-spirited citizens with recognized 
speaking abilities, socially concerned ministers, and 
leaders of the mass media. Tins team may or may not 
include the definers and initiators of the program. 

llie task of the diffusion or education group is to 
lead the masses to recognize and define the need to 
develop a community goal setting system as their need 
and to conimi t themselves to support tlie eftort. 

Many techniques are suitable for educating the 
]>ublic as to •Jie importance of the program. Some tech- 
niques include the use of: (1) speakers bureau ior 
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CIVIC and neighborhood organizations, (2) community 
seminars and workshops, (3) mass media (news articles, 
editorials, television and radio programs), and (4) 
community surveys, 

STEP V-- Or^anization for Det«rminiii^ Community 
Ck>als and Direction , If the citizens of DeKalb County 
wish to develop a structure or organization and a pro- 
ces,s by whicli to set goals and determine the direction 
of community development, there are really two organi- 
zational problems. The first problem is to develop a 
temporary organization designed to study and design a 
permanent organization and process for setting goals 
and directions for DcKalb. The second organizational 
problem is the permanent goal setting organization 
Itself. 

Basic to any community-\/ide effort is tlie organi- 
zation hich coordinates the activities and concentrates 
the energies exerted to accomplish the various phases 
of the effort. In the small rural community, effective 
organization might be informal or outside of organized 
groups. There are indications that much of the decision 
n.iking in DeKalb was formerly quite informal. As 
communities grow larger and more diversified, however, 
informal communication breaks down and reliance is 
placed more and more on formally organized groups and 
secondary means of communication. 
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Thoru are a nunbcr oi approaches to organization 
"inch night be used with varying degrees of success I'l 
ditferent types of connunities. Four approaches are: 
(L) an agency or connercial pLannmg firn can be hired 
to co.iduct the study and make recontnendations; (2) the 
task can be taken over by an e->isting coninunity orga- 
nization which is u'ldeLy representative in ncir.bcrship 
and broad in scope of interest; (3) an existing organi- 
r.ation can become the key sponsor of such a nove and 
ask for representation or co-sponsorship from other 
ori;anizat ions, agencies, ard groups; (4^ a nev organi- 
/.ation can be created specif icalLy for the tasKs of 
studying the needs and probLens of the connunitv, de- 
velop mg a priority of needs and problens to be 
L.iclrled, and perhaps encouraging a division of Labor 
and coordination anong the connunitv organizations and 
agencie.s to nect the reeds. 

II action IS the ulLr^vitc goal of a Connunitv 
Lo.ll Setting Progron, iiiring t'nc job done is not likely 
to succeed. Research indicates that connunity efiorts 
that prove I'^eflective usuailv invoLve a h.gh pro'^or- 
tion 01 professional pl.mners and fv'>; pernanent la\ 

CitlLCPS.'^ 

n-periunte in ^^everal ^eorgia connunities has 
U'd Lo the conclusion Liiat of the above lour approaches, 
li'o and three '.-ork best i'^ sn.'ll or nediur^-si;:cd 
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Lommun 1 1 lus . Ihc use of one cMStin^ organization, if 
It IS commun ity-widf m representation and mturust, 
will have the advantages of cstablisiied clianncl^ of 
communication and a tradition of working together. 
The specially treated organization would not have these 
advantages and would be likely to cperience difiiculty 
in naintaining coordination and communication. Such 
difficulties are especially likely in the ^mall commu- 
nities which cannot afford paid staff members and have 
to depend upon volunteer help. However, few coi^imuni- 
ties have organizations whicli represent all the rele- 
vant organizations and groups or arc concerned witii till 
areas of development within tlie community. Since a 
ba«^ie principle of successful imj^lementat ion is the 
involvement of all or most of the interested and rele- 
vant groups, the third approach ib oiten most success- 
ful. Tliat is, the organization whicli is broadest m 
representation and interest may serve as tiie main spon- 
sor \/hilc inviting co-sponsorsh ip or representation 
from other concerned organizations, agencies, and 
groups during the planning stage. 

While the use of establislied organizations nay 
often be the only workable approach, such organization? 
appear to have certain disadvantages for the ]Htrpose 
of creating a Comjuunity-Wide Goal Setting Program and 
actively promoting its irij^lci'cntation. The fir.st 
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limitation appears to be a division of interest. lhat" 
IS, Che existing organization wUl have other functions 
or purposes and tl,c task of helping to study a»d plan 
comnunity goals may compete with its established inter- 
ests. Iherefore, the program may bee >n,e inactive as 
soon as the priorities are determined, unless planning 
for a division of labor and coordination of efforts 
follows. However, the lack ol continuity and fornal 
coordination of the various organizations within the 
conn.unity by the goal setting organization cloe-s not 
necessarily mean failure. In three Georgia conmunitics 
the University of Georgia, under the sponsorship of the 
most active service organisations in the conmunitles, 
conducted studies of the needs or problems a. seen by 
leaders and citizens. Although the sponsoring organi- 
sations did little t, coordinate the implementation of 
the needs after the rank orders of needs were printed 
and presented, it was discovered that considerable 
-tivity did follow. For example, in one co^unity 
the sponsoring organisation and other organisations 
had, separately, kept the rank order list of needs 
as blueprints to development. After three year., 
"ith little conscious effort Lo coordinate efforts 
among the various community organ, nations, enou,;Ii 
l'.Kl been accomplished to cause the local citizen, 
to request a second study to measure the degree of 
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acconpl ishnent Oi needs identified in the fir^t sLul'v 
.md to dctcrninc the j>resoiiL needs of tin connuniL\. 

In large metropolitan connunities which can afford 
a full-time study coordinator, clerical help, and paid 
consultants, the fourth approach--creating a ne;^ ^Ludy- 
plannm^-coord mat ini; organization — is likely to be 
successful. rhe paid staff vould iii most cases be the 
support tean for a community development council^ or 
body made up of a cross-section of the citizens of a 
conmuni ty . 

IL should be ki'pt m nmd that what we are dis- 
cussiiig here are not the fuJKtioas of a traditional city 
or city-county pl.inning comni s,s ion . We are discussing a 
much broader purpose of determining the i;oaIs and gener- 
al direction for conntinity developi'ient. It is throui;ii 
.such activity with a broader eiti/en involvement tliat 
direction and support are given to the ]>lannin'; lonmis- 
Si-on and other agencies oL government. Much thoui;ht 
sliouKl be given to \w\' far such a goal setting-- body 
-hould l;o beyond stating a priority of i;onL'ral /.oal- 
and consequent Iv tlie d irei tion of Lonmuni tv development . 

In d(>Mgning a comimity \',oals system sevt r.. 1 
basu qut^stions eonc to ru nd' (i) should bt tfie 

responsibilities and I initaLions of sul ii an or,;ani.:a- 
tion.' (2^ Who should make up the ricmhersiiij^? ( i^i iio" 
should nembt rs ^ain tlieir positions? (4^ llov 'should 
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tliL' organir,ation be financed? 

ilie purpose here is not to outline the dct.iilcd 
aspcLtb of cither the organization to s jdv J plan a 
eomnunity goal setting organisation or tlu- goal setting 
organization itself, but to stimulate thought about 
such organi;!ations. "Aiis much we do believe--tnat tiie 
connuinity goal setting organization should be cop.':iunity- 
locuscd, problem-centered, eiti2en-led, and prolession- 
.illy staffed. 

SrCP VI-- Studyin>^ and Designing a Conmunity Gojl 
Settin>; Organiy.ation and Studying and Setting Goals . 
Once a temporary group i'- organized to plan and design 
a peruanent organi^^ation and a procedure for conmunity 
goal setting, much study is in order. It is hoped that 
a beginning can be made hy studying tins volume, espec- 
ially Section C of Chapter IV. Insight may also be 
gained by studying Coals for D.aias .^ Ihc CKnvrnor of 
Georgia through the St.ite bureau of Planning and Commu- 
nity Affairs u'ith the assistance of the (^eor^^ia Planning 
Association has recently involved the titizens of 
Georgia in establishing Goals for (^-orgia. Conununity 
specialists and organi^iatLon specialists art available 
from the un^^ts of the University Systi Georgia, 
,>rivate universities and iolleges, and planning agencies 
Jor consultation on dtvismg a goal setting or;;an u-a t loa 
Once the ori;ani?:ation for setting goals is 



dL'bl^n^Jd .md ort;ani7cd. Chapter III of this report i« 
designed specifically to aid in devclonini; a priority 
of needs or goals for the county. However, it should 
he kept 111 mind that the needs listed in this report 
are the felt needs as expressed hy leaders and voters 
interviewed in this study. Criteria other than felt 
iiueds should be considered m setting priorities. 
Suggested criteria are: (1) cost, (2) feasibility, 

potential inte.urative or divisive effects in the 
community, ('+) logical sequence of problem solvmi;. 

In addition to this study designed to deternine 
how the leaders and citizens feel about the needs of 
their own tommun i ty, there are mony sp^c la 1 ir.ed s tud ii 
made by specialists for city and county governrients and 
the 1 r sever a 1 dcpar tmen ts and a gene le.^ , A 1 so , o tiler 
spec la 1 in teres L groups nnd or gan liia t ions sue h ns the 
Deualb Cliamber of Conmerc e have conducted studies which 
•v'ou Id yield add i tiona 1 ms iglit as to the need s of the 
community. Anpendi . C contains a list of educational 
cind planning rt sourt e s wh it h shou id prove he Inf u 1 , 
It .ippiars logical to first collect the niany 
e 1 s t iiv, s tud le s an ' sift then lor idcn 1 1 f led m c ds 
rliKh have not hi-en nt^*.. It can tfien be decided ^'heth- 
er .uldiLion.il research is needed to provide suliiciint 
luider s tand 1 ng lor a group to select tiu most injiortant 
■.;onl'-i for tlie county. 
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S'lTP VI]-- PLuinin>4 lor Act: ion Oncc» .\ goal iias 
been set, whether the ^oal is the establishment of an 
"organization to set goals" or one of the goals set 
by the organ i /:a t ion » tiiouuht needs Lo be given to the 
inplemcnt.Jtion of tiie goals. Goals will not be auto- 
natically accomplished. It takes "planning-for-ae t ion" 
or a plan of strategy to inpUnent effectively each 
goal in the progrnm. A plan of action might include 
the following components: 

1. Division of responsibility; 

2 Means of activities for acliicving the 
go a 1 ; 

3. Time schedule for carrying out the activ- 
ities; 

4 . Pre VI s ions for f mane ing; 

^, Arranucmcnts for supervision, communica- 
tion» and coordination lu cnrrving out 
the ac t IV 1 t les ; 

b. Inplemcn tn t ion of Liie plan of action; 

7 i'valuaLion of ac c ompl i slmcn t s ; 

8. Starting over by setting ne\.' priorities. 

A very basic question a gt^al setting or^;an UM L i on 
iHist <isk IS lio«; far into the impleiientaLit^n process 
'hould It go? At this point one nngjit venture Lo say 
that \'itii some verv broad ^'al^ nwolvnu' many units 
oi the- public aiul private s^ttt^rs, t lie i:oa 1 stttun- 
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ori^.iiu za t ion ."i*;hL also ,-)ljn lor inipluriL-ntaL ion and in 
soniL- Lascs i.nplcmL'nl thu i;oals. With rugard Lo nany 
Dthur more specialized i;oj1s, iiovv^cver, tiie t;oal st'ttinv; 
or>>ani zation migiit taku only the ii.r^;t btep listed 
abovL'--suggL'St a division of rc snons i b J 1 1 ty or encour- 
age out or nore agencies or organizations to plan and 
conduct the implementation of the '^oal, 

STEP VIII- - Implementation . Once plans to achieve 
a ^oal have been made the next step is to e:;ccutc the 
nlan in sucii j way as to achic^ve the goal set. All oi 
the preceding steps or procedures have been sug^;e.sted 
because research indicates that such procedures are in 
many situations conducive to effective inplenentation. 

STEP IX-- rvaluation . Between each of tlie c jriinu- 
iiity action steps suggested there is a need to stop 
and evaluate, Eventually the noint is reached v/lien a 
iinal evaluation of a ^oal or program is in order: 
Was tlic jt^oal accomp 1 1 slicd? Were tlie best methods used? 
Was efficient use made of resources? l^icli jiha^^es "cre 
successful and \/hich phases failed? What insi(;hts vele 
gainea whicli can be anpliud in otiier community efforts? 

InHikiu: do i^m go j'rom in- re? 

Problems \;i 1 1 be with the DeKalb community alvays. the 
problent, ol today are solved new ones arise. With Llie mcreasini; 
rapidity of clumge in our society, problems v/iU rise at an in- 
creasing rate also, for these reasons tlic autlioi s have seen Lbe 
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basic ntxd.s oi Dt\nlb County .is tlu at-i li to dovclo.^ structures jnd 
processfs for sys tona t ic j 1 iy dcalmi; .'Ltii t[u> kaU idoscoi^c oi pro- 
bic'is -'hich will continuously cvolvc-Chat i.s, (1) tlu diVilopncnt 
or ilifctivc giivvrnnental structures, and (2) the dcViU-prxnt oi 
an or,:anizatLon .uid processus lor ^oai stttmy m urJc-r to give 
direction to the t;ovcrniTicnt and other comunity groups. 

It IS hoped that this .study help the leaders and citi- 

zens of DiKalb di^vclop the problen solving structures which ciil 
reflect Lhe vision of Plato rather than the vision of Dante re- 
garding the city. According to Plato, "The city is a place whtre 
men lead a eoniniort iife for o noble end." Dante, on the other hand, 
upon bem^ asked, 'Vhere didst thou See hell?" replied, the 
city around no. *' 

Tile University of Georgia and otikr units of the University 
Systen of Georgia through thi ir various educational and service 
units stand ready to work uith t. . ori;an izat lon^ and ar,eneies in 
DeKalb County in organizmi', a. .'cll ,.s scttin>i goals, studying, 
planning, and inplenunting loeaUy clicben goals. It is our he 1 u f 
triat Li'iorts to org. ai^c and nlan the destmv uf Dc ka Ih iiU hring 
about tile vision of Plato and lil nake this connunity " . j 
nKuL '.'here nvM) lead .i ce>nji()n liie lor a noble end." 



llie future belongs to thosi* who plan foi* it. 

— Anonynious 
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MarlLTiic ColdbcTc;, "i:f fii. loncy Commission Rccorynciids Court, 
Sanit.ition, Planning Cluin<;fS," Tlic DcKalb NVw Era , December 2 
1971, p. lA. " 

"J. W. Fanning, Vilc President for Sc^rviccs, University of 
Ccor^ij, (speech given at rhe Ujoryia Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation, Summer, 1968). 

^Paul Mico, "Conimuni'-y Self- Study: Is tliero a Method to the 
Madness?" Adult education , XIII (March, 1965), 288-92. 

Harold I.. Ni :, Identification of Leaders and Tlieir Involve - 
mo n- in the Planning Proeess , Public health Service Publication 
\'u. 1998 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Ck)Vernment Printm- Ofrice, 
1970), pp. 26-28. 

^Mico. "Community Self- Study: Is There a Method to the Mad- 
ness?" 288-92. 

^Vernon W. La r sen, Ornjuizin^ for Co-ordinatcd Effort in Com - 
mun 1 1 le s , Key to Community Series. (Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Candida: Center for Comjuunity Studies, 1962). p[). 9-12. 

'^fioals for Dallas Conference, Goals for Dallas (Dallas, Texas 
Cradu.^te Research. Cencer of the Southwest, 1966) 
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COMMUNIS NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 
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i{y \ ORDi:R 0' 
Ri:Si\A'DE\'IS 


Dfi^^Li"; uH'Nf. , GKUKGTA 


Li:\Dr ; 










"lc-J Areas 




\\\ lehtL^d 

S Ol-L^'' 



Cyvernmtjnt J 1- Political 



(494) 



Ko f orn '"TOVurimuiiCa I Strut, turc T t oiisol i - 
ddtion of Dekalb, 72) (Manager fi)rm, 
32^ ((■;oneral rL^iorn, 19) (Mc-ri^cr ^ ith 
Metro, 15) 

la Retorms ( F^roadcr base, 31> (Teneral, 
2b) (To'.er, 14) (Ini^reasc, U) (Lquit- 
able, 9) 

Comnun ica t lon/Uni ty bt, tu'een Oiiic lals 

and People 
Less Political Tactionalisn 
Legalize Sale of Alcholie RevcraKi''^ 
St.ibi li/:ation m County (kivcrnment 
Improve Po 1 1 1 ic a 1 Leader ship 
Better Coordination of Goveriunents m 

Cotintv 

L f f ic lencv/Ei. onomy in Gove rumen t 
Giti7.cn I'ndor ^ Land m uovernnent 
Continuity in ' overnmcnt 
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91 



21 
lb 
14 

1 i 
13 
b 
a 



Others 

Public Services and Ttilitiis 



J.nprove Garbage and Irash C'^llet t ion 
I'Tiprove/E tend Sl .;ape Facilities 
Fnprovc /L tend ' overnnL nta 1 Sl rvices 
Increase Police Protection 
Add 1 1 lona 1 Uivc^ni le De 1 1 nquencv 

Pac 1 1 It les/Sei vices 
Improve Garbai;c Dispos.il 
F-'tcnd Wator System 
And itor lum/G ivic Center 
Unurade I'olice \'ith ':iore ( I'av/ Ira i ni n^j 
Better Ijil ! ac llitles 
Increase j'lre Protection 



1 14 

7 3 
3 3 

40 

33 
29 
28 
19 
10 
8 
7 



Others 



31 



T 
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TABLE A (continued) 



Need Areas Weighted 



3 Xransoortat '.on (237) 

Better Publi-c franspor tation, 65 

(Rapid Transit, 48) 113 

Improve /Mail tain Streets and Hignways 69 

Build More Strects/Higiiways 34 

Improve Traffic Flow 23 

More /Better Sidewalks 14 

Oihcrs, 4 

4 Planning and Zoning (240) 

eve lop/lmprovc Conprehensive/Long Ran^;c 

Plan ' 11. 
Improve Zoning (Stable, Consistent, 

Enforcenent, Protect ResidcMitial Arca^') 78 

Dcautify Dov/ntovm Areas 19 

Control Population Increase 11 

Xnplc.ent L^iid bse Plans 6 

Others 12 

5 Lducat Lon (179) 

Improve/Maintain Quality Education 

({General, 42) (Space/Facilities, 26) 68 
E .pand Public Mndergar ten/Day Care Centers 41 

More Revenue for Schools H 

Drug Control /Education m Schools 11 
Develop Junior College into Pour-Year 

Collei;c 9 
Ipiprove ITlu te-Black Ratio in Certain 

Schools Q 

Lowe r Pa p 1 1 - l ^ ac he r R. 1 1 1 o 7 
Increase m Speeial Education for 

E ccptional Children 

More Res]-)ons LVene.ss to i\ipil Xecds 6 

I.ni)rovc/L pand Libraries 6 

Orhers 5 
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TAbLL A (continued) 





Rank 


Xecd Areas 


We ighLed 






Score**' 


6 


ItLalth and Welfare 


(155) 




l_VIlLLVi lUILULlVi* \J I. Lul\y/ LLKJ ILiilC > ' U 






C ttcneral, 40) (Stream, 24) (Air, 12) 


76 




Additional Hospital (South DeKalb) 


11 




Improve Health Services/Facilities 


11 




More Wursmg Homes 


10 




ni iminate Po^'or ty 


9 




Innrove Progr. ns/racilities for Mental 






1 11 ne s s 


9 




Control of Drug L'se 


7 




Enforcement Lensh L^jv/ 


b 




More Aid lor Poor and Handicapped 


6 




Others 


10 


7 


Relationships and Attituc!es 


(138) 




Increase Conmunity Pride, Spirt, and 






Cohes ivcncss 


44 




Better Race Ke la t lons/Comnun icat ion 


25 




More Confidence m Leaders 


17 




More Integrat Ion 


17 




More Cooperation between DeKalb and Metro 






Count le s 


13 




Increase in Sense of Metro Community 


12 




Daily County 'Ie\;spaper 


10 




(Also see overnnen ta 1 -Po U 1 1 ca 1 






relationships and communication) 




8 


Kec rea t ion 


( 104) 




Tnprove/E naiu! Recreational j'rograms/ 






Taeilitie^ (General, 31) (Youth, 3o) 


61 




More/ Improved Parks, Playgrounds, Onen 






Space 


35 




Others 


8 
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TABLE A (continued) 



Rank 


Xced Areas 


V.Vighted 
Score"*' 


9 


Housing and Urban Renev>ral 


(72) 




More Low Income Housing 
More Moderate Income Housing 
Open Housing 

Rcdcvclopnent ot Poor Housing Areas 


30 
19 
13 
6 




Others 




10 


Economic 


(49) 




More Quality Industry 

More Employment Opportunities 


26 
U 




Others 


12 


11 


Religious and Moral 


(6) 




More Morally Concerned Public 


6 



"Xceds rated by respondents as first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth or less m order of importance were given weighted scores 
of 6, 3, 4, 3, 2, or 1 respectively. Only needs \;ith cumulative 
'./cighted scores of 6 or more are included m this table. 
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TABLE B 

RANK ORDER OF NEED AREAS CITED BY 322 VOTER 
RESPONDENTS, DEKALB COUNPt', GEORGIA, 1970 



R^ink Need Areas Weighted 

Score-- 



1 Public Services and Utilities (1181) 

Improve Garbage and Trash Collection 596 

Increase Police Protection 170 
Upgrade Police uith More (Pay and Training, 

67) (Personnel, 42) (Facilities, 30) 139 

Improve/Extend Sewage Facilities 63 

Improve Garbage Disposal 45 

Increase Fire Protection 35 
Additional Juvenile Delinquency Facilities/ 

Services 3] 

Improve /Extend Governmental Services 25 

Better Storm Sewcrs/Flood Control 19 

Keep Public Areas Clean 12 

Better Water Pressure /Larger Mams 11 

Auditorium/Civic Center 7 

Othet s 28 

2 Governmental- Political (995) 

Tax Reformn (Lower, 164> (Equitable, lOO) 
(Broader base, 47) (Apt- tax, 37) (More 

revenue , 24) 372 
Reform (k^vernmental Structure ((General 

reform, 57) (Consolidation of DeKalb, 51) 

(Merger with Metro, 18) 12b 

Ef f ic iency/Cconomy in t'-ovcrnment ^19,, 

Legalize Sale oi Alcoholic Beverages 76*'*' 
Communication/Unity hetueen Off ic ials and 

People 35 

Improve Political Leadcrs-hip 43 

Vote Out Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 42? ' 

Less I't^litical Factionalism jl 

More Responsive County Officials 28 

More Responsive CitircuS 14 
Better Coordination between County .ind City 

(k)vcrnnent 10 



others 
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TABLE B (continued) 



R^i^ Accd Areas Weighted 

Scorc- 



3 Transportation (937) 

Inprovc /Mam tain SLrcuts and liighv;ays 369 

Improve Traffic Floi; 14 7 
Better Publ ic Transportation, 52 

(Rapid Transit, 89) 141 

Morc/Bctter Sideualks 73 

Build More Streets/High\;dys 53 

:iore Street Lights 34 

Clean Up Roadsides 20 

More Traffic Lights 18 

Others 82 

4 Lduca tion (698) 

Improve/Maintain Quality Education 

(General, 141) (Space and Facilities, 108) 

(Maintain, 43) 292 
Changes in Organization/Administration in 

Schools 63 

Evpand Public Kmdergar ten/Day Care Centers 58 

More Revenue for Schools 37 
Develop Junior College into Four-Year 

College 23 

E^'aluate School System 22 
lncrea<;e Special Education for E'tcej. tional 

Children 20 

Innrovc/E pand Libraries 19 

Loucr Pupi 1- Teacher Ratio 16 

Better Parent-Teacher Relations 15 

Drug Control/Education in Schools 14 

More Effective Integration I3 

E pand Vocational and Adult Trairing 12 

Improve Lunchroon Program H 

Be tter Student- l(_acher-Adnin, ConmunicdLion 10 

More Cultural A<.LLVities Q 

More Counseling and Testing 6 

Others 59 
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LVBLE B (continued) 



Kank Need Areas Weighted 

Sc o re"!' 



5 Planning and Zoning (560) 

Improve Zoning (Stable, Consistent, En- 
forcement, Protect Residential Areas) 258 

Less Apartment Zoning/Construction 126 

Develop/Improve Comprehonsive/Long Range 

Plan 116 

Beautify Downtoi>m Areas 12 

Others 48 

6 Health and Welfare (348) 

Control Pollution of Environment 

(General, 72) (Stream, 36) (Air, 7) 115 

Enforcement of Leash Law 44 

Improve Ambulance/Emergency Hospital Care 32 

Additional Hospital (South DcKalb) 28 

Enforcement of Litter Law 22 

More Aid for Poor and Handicapped 20 
Improve Programs/Fac il i ties for Mental 

Illness 17 

Improve Health Services/Facilities 16 

More Nursing Homes J2 

More Birth Control Education 10 

More Aid for Poor and Handicapped 9 

Others 23 

J Recreation (300) 

Tmprovc/E pand Recreational Programs/ 

Facilities (Ck^neral, 138) (^uuth, 49) 187 

More/ Improved Parks, Playgrounds, Open 

Space 104 

(Uhers 9 
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TABLr B (continued) 



Rank 



Need Areas 



WcLghted 
Score- 



S Housing: and Urban Renew-il 

Reduce Apartment Building 
Redevelopment of Poor Housing Areas 
More Low Income Housin*^ 
Housing for the Elderly 
Open Housing 

Others 

9 Economic 

Improve Planning for Commcrc ^ Indus trial 
Crowch 

Slow Do\vn Industrial Growth 
More HimploynicnC Opportunities 
More Quality Industry 



10 



U 



Others 

Relationsfiips and Attitudes 

Better Kac Relations/Communications 
Bl L^er Co.nmunicat lon/Coord ination in 

CotnmuniLy 
More Broad-mindedness 
More Cooperjtion between DeKalb and 

MuLro Counties 
Increase in Community i-.-ide, Spirit, 

Cohes iveness 
More Integration 

OLliers 

Moral and Spiritual 



(99) 

33 
21 
16 

9 

8 

12 
(87) 



14 
12 
10 
9 

42 

(78) 

16 

12 
11 

10 

8 

6 

15 
(6) 



Spiritual Awakening 



6 
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L^.BLE C (continued) 

':,ccds rated by respondents as first, second, third, lourtn, 
Lilth or less in order of inportancu u-cre given weighted scores o 
6 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1 respectively. Only needs vith cur.ulativc 
weighted scores of 6 or more are included in this tabic. 

-'•^Ihis .eighted score oi 76 cane fron the 58 interviews vhich 
vxre conducted before the sale of aUoholic beverages v'as legally. 
Tlie SLore of 42 to vote out the sale of alcoholic beverages '-as 
based on 263 interviews conducted after the legalization of alco- 
holic beverages. 
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'lABLi: C 

KArs-K ORDER OF SPECIFIC >a:EDS CIIED BY 117 LEADER 
RES POINTS, DEFC/VLB COUNTY, GEORCU, 1970 



Rank 



10 



0 0 



25 



:.Vuds Weighted 

SLorc" 



Rt'form Govcrnnuntal Structure (Consolida- 
Lion of DcKalb, 72) (Manager form, 32) 
((k'liural reform, 19) (Merger with Metro, 

I"iprovf Garbage and Trash Collection 114 
Devu lop/ Improve Compn-huns ivu/Long Range 
Plan 



4 Better Public Transportation, 65 

(Rapid Transit, 48) 1^3 

5 Tax Reformti (Broader bast-, 31) (CK^nural, 26) 

(Lower, 14) (Increase, 11) (Equitable, 9) 91 

6 Improve Zoning (SLible, Consistent, Enforce- 

ment, Protect Residential Areas) 73 

7 Control l^oUuLion of Enviroament 

(Ck^ncral, 40) (Stream, 24) (Air, 12) 75 

8 Inprove/E .tend Sewage Facilities 75 

9 Communication/Unity between Officials and 
People 7^ 

Improve/Maintain Streets and Highways 69 

11 Improve/Maintain Quality Education 

(General, 42) (Space/Facilities, 26) 68 

12 Iniprove/E-:pand Recreational Programs/ 

Facilities (General, 31) (Youth, 30) 61 
U Improve/E • tend Governjnental Services 55 

14 Increase Community Pride, Spirit, and 

Cohesiveness 

15 Less Political Factionalism 42 
lb E -pand PubluL Kindergarten/Day Care Centers i\ 

40 



17 Increase Police Protection 

^^^^'^^^'{^^P^'^vcd Parks, Playgrounds, Open Space 35 

20 



Build More Streets/llij;liways 34 
Additional Juvenile Delinquency Facilities/ 
Service s 

i More Low Income Housing 3Q 

Improve Garbage Disposal 19 

E'.tend Water System . ^Ig 

More Quality Industry 26 

Better Ract Relations/CommunicaLion 25 

26 Improve Traffic Flow 2J 
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UBLE C (continued) 



Sc ore-' 



27 Legalize Sale c Icoholic Beverages 21 

28 Audi ton um/Ci VIC unter 19 
28 Beautify Do\>7nto\'' Xreas 19 
28 More Moderate Incone Housing 19 
31 More Confidence m Leaders 17 
31 More Integration 17 

33 Stabilization in County Government 16 

34 Improve Political Leadership 14 
34 More/Better Sidewalks 14 
36 Better Coordination of Governments in County 13 
36 Efficiency/Economy in Governinent 13 
36 More Cooperation between DeKalb and Metro 

Counties 1-^ 

36 Open Housing 1^ 

40 Increase in Sense of Metro Conmuitity 12 

41 Control Population Increase H 
41 More Revenue for Schools H 
41 Drug Control/nducation in Schools H 
41 Additional Hospitals (South DeKalb) 11 
41 Im,n*ove Health Services/Facilities H 
41 More Employment Opportunities H 
47 Upgrade Police \;ith more ( Pay/Trainmg) 10 
47 More Xursing Homes 10 
47 Daily County >Jewspaper 10 
50 Develop Junior College into Four-Year College 9 
50 Eliminate Poverty 9 
50 Improve Programs/Facilities for Mental Illness 9 
53 Better Jail Facilities B 
53 Improve Wliite-Black Ratio m Certain Sthool.s 8 
55 Increase Fire Protection 7 
55 Lov;er Pupil-Teacher Ratio 7 
55 Control of Drug Use 7 
58 Citizen Understanding in Government 6 
58 Continuity in C^verninent 6 
58 Implement Land Use Plans ^ 
58 Increase in Special Education for E ceptional 

Children 6 

58 More Responsiveness to Pupil Meeds 6 

58 Inprove/E' pand Libraries 6 
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Rank 



TABLE C (cor-tmucd) 



N'ecd-s Weighted 

Score"" 



58 Enforcement of Lcasli La\; 5 

^^orc Aid for Poor and Handicapped 6 

58 Kcdevelopment of Poor Housing Areas 6 

58 riorc Morally Concerned Public 5 



OLhers 



1:7 



.^ccds rated by resnondents as first, second, third, fourth 
iiith or less m order of importance ;vere given weighted scores 
oi b, J ^, 3, 2, or 1 respectively. Only needs u^ith cunulative 
'/eighLed scores of 6 or nore are included in this table. 
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TABLE D 

RANK ORDER OF SPECIFIC NTEDS CITED BY 322 VOTER 
RESPONDENTS, DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA, 1970 



Rank Keeds Weightyd 

Score" 



1 Improve Garbage and Trash Collection : ^ 

2 Tax Reforms (Lower, 164) (Equitable, 100) 

(Broader Base, 47) (Apartment Tax, 37) 

(More Revenue, 24) 372 

3 Improve/Maintain Streets and Highways 369 

4 Improve /Maintain Quality Education 

(General, 141) (Space and Facilit^ 108) 
(Maintain, 43) 292 

5 Improve Zoning (Stable, Consistent, Enforce- 

ment, Protect Residential Areas) 258 

6 Improve/Expand Recreational Programs/ 

Facilities (General, 138) (Youth, 49) 187 

7 Increase Police Protection 170 

8 Improve Traffic Flow 147 

9 Better Public Transportation, 52 

(Rapid Transit, 89) 141 

10 Upgrade Police \;lth More (Pay and Training, 

67) (Personnel, 42) (Facilities, 30) 1j9 

11 Reform Governinental Structure 

(General Reform, 57) (Consolidation of 
DeKalb, 51) (Merger with Metro, 18) 126 
H Less Apartment Zoning/Construction 126 

13 Efficiency/Economy in Government 119 

14 Develop/ Improve Comprehensive/Long Range 

Plan Ho 

15 Control Pollution of Environment 

(General, 72) (Stream, 36) (Air, 7) 115 

16 More/Improved Parks, Playgrounds, Open Space 104 

17 Legalize Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 76*''' 
lo More/Better Sidewalks 73 
19 Improve/Exten ' Sewage Facilities 63 
19 Changes in Organization/Administration m 

Schools ^ 63 

21 i-',pand Public Kindorgar ten/Day Care Centerj^ 58 

22 Communication/Unity bet\;een (Officials and 

People 56 

23 Build More Stree tj;/High\;ays 53 

24 Improve Garbage Disposal 45 

25 En tor cement of Leash Law 44 
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TABLE D (continued) 



^^"^ Needs iVeightcd 

Score"' 



26 Inprovu Political Leadership ^3 

27 Vote Out Sale of Alcoholic Bevt>rages 42*" 

28 More Revenue for Scho' *s 37 

29 Increase Fire Protection 35 

30 More Street Lights 34 

31 Reduce Apartment Building 33 

32 Improve Anbulance/Emcrgency ilospital Care J2 

33 Additional Juvenile Delinquency Facilities/ 

Services 3j^ 

3 3 Less Political Tactionalisni 31 

35 More Responsive County Officials 28 

35 Additional Hospital (South DeKalb) 28 

37 Improve/L- tend CHivernmenta 1 Services 25 

38 Develop Junior College into Four-\ear College 23 

39 Evaluate School System 22 
39 Enforcement of Litter Lai; 22 

41 Redevelopment of Poor Housing Areas 21 

42 Clean Up Roadsides oq 
42 Increase Special Education for E ceptional 

Chi Idren 20 

42 More Aid for Poor and iiandicappcd 20 

45 Better Storm Sewers/Flood Control 19 

45 Inprove/E pand Libraries ^9 

47 More Traffic Lights 

48 Improve Programs/Facilities for Mental Illness 17 

49 Lower Pupil Teac'.er Ratio 15 
49 Improve Hca th Services/Facilities 16 
49 More Low Income Housing 15 
■+9 Better Race Relations/Communications 16 

53 Better Parent- Teacher Relations 15 

54 More Responsive Citizens 14 
54 Drug Control /Education m Schools 14 
54 Improve Planning for Comnerr ^.a 1/ Indus t * la 1 

Growtli j4 

57 More Effective Integration 13 

58 Keep Public Areas Clean 12 
58 E pand Vocational and Adult Training 12 
58 Beautify Downtovjn Areas 12 
58 More Nursing Hones p 
38 Slow Down Industrial Groi. tli p 
58 Better Communis at lon/Coordmation in Con;nunity 12 



TABLE D (continued) 





Rank 


Needs 


Weighted 
Score'" 



64 


Better Water Pressure/Larger Mains 


11 


64 


Improve Lunchroom Program 


11 


64 


More Broad-mindedness 


11 


67 


Better Coordination between County and 






City Government 


10 


67 


Better Student-*Teacher -Administration 






Communication 


10 


67 


More Birth Control Education 


10 


67 


More Employment Opportunities 


10 


67 


More Cooperation between DeKalb and Metro 






Counties 


10 


72 


More Aid for Poor and Handicapped 


9 


72 


Housing for the Elderly 


9 


72 


More Quality Industry 


9 


75 


More Cultural Activities 


8 


75 


Open Housing 


8 


75 


Increase in Community Pride, Spirit, 






Cohesiveness 


8 


78 


Auditorium/Civic Center 


7 


79 


More Counseling and Testing 


6 


79 


Spiritual Awakening 


6 


79 


More Integration 


6 




Others 


396 



'^Nceds rated by respondents as first, second, third, fourth, 
filth or less in order of importance were givon weighted scores 
of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1 respectively. Only needs with cumulative 
v^eighted scores of 6 or more arc included in this tabic. 

"'^This weighted score of 76 came from the 58 iJitcrvi.c\;s 
which v;ere conducted before the sale of alcoholic beverages v,;as 
legalized. The score of 42 to vote out the sale of alcoholic 
beverages Vi/as based on 263 interviews conducted after the legal- 
ization of alcoholic beverages. 
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AVERAGE K.\NK ORDER OF THE TWENTY' HIGIffiST-RANKED NEEDS IN 
IlIREE URGE COMMUNITIES AND JIIREE SMALL COMMUNITIES IN 
GEORGIA AS CITED BY LEADERS]- P SAMPLES, 1964-1969 



Average Rank Order 
3 Large 3 Small 

Ccn^nun 1 1: i e s Commun 1 1: i n s 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



3 

14 

13 
12 



4 
6 
16 
23 
5 
7 



1 

28 
29 
15 

2 
10 



21 
24 
8 

9 
11 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
25 
26 
27 



Needs 



Consolidation of Governments 
Educational Improvements 
Doiv-ntovm Improvements 
Decrease Traffic Congestion 
Low Cost/Rent Housing 
Recreational Prograjiis/Facilities 
Improved Race Relations/Attitudes/ 

Communications 
Sewer Expansion 
More/Better Roads/Streets 
Moru/Improvnd Police Protection 
Tax Revenue 

Water System Expansion 
Tax Reforms 

Alleviation of Poverty 
Public Transportation 
Industry and Jobs 
City-Limits E.stension 
More Vocational Training 
Hospital or Health Facilities 
Parking facilities/Space 
Unity and Cooperation 
City and/or County Planning 
Urban Renev>?al 

Improved/Expanded Healtli Programs 
Cultural Development 
Moral and Spiritual Development 
Health Planning 
Improved Garbage System 
Consolidation of Services 
Improved Leadership/Officials 
Water Pollution Abatement 
School Consolidation 
Doc Lor 

Reorganization of Government 

Improved Sanitation 

More Housing 

Keep Voutli at Homo 

Dentist 

Growth of City 
Improved Agriculture 
Overcoming Apathy 



..ou. Ihu 196U porulations for the threu larr.c cor™,„Hos in 
Ocor«K. u, which ,H-t.<l.s hm- boon an.ilv.od ux r. Athons- 
tlarke .ou„Ly, 45,36J; Mae„n-15ibb CoLinLy, Ul.J.y- an.l 
Savannah-Chatha,,, CouuLy, 188,299. Tlic 19(,n poinilal.oMs 
0 1 the thruu small coma,utic-s wrc 0;;l..U.oi-|v' County. 
7/J26; U-rrcll ComRy, ^,74- and Uuiunv. cLuy. 32. (1 i. 



APFENDE L 



NOMIXATION gUESTIONNrMKE 



IKTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



IXITRVIEICR'S INSTRUCTIONS 



nomi:;atioi; QUi:STio:miRE 

FOR 

DEKALB COU:;"n' SURVEY, 1970 



The basic purpose of this questionnaire is to aid in tht: 
selection of a cross-section of various types of leaders in the 
DeKalb County conmunity to be interviewed concerning needs, 
problems, and issues of this county- 
It is emphasized that tiiis questionnaire ;;ill be treated as 
strictly confidential . Tliorefore, you should not sign your name 
as a respondent. 

In providing nominations for types of leaders, the sane per- 
son njy be nominated for different types of leader ship. Do not 
fail to nominate yourself if you believe yourself elij^ible. If 
you do not know v;ho the leaders are in a category, do not consult 
others; just leave the space blank. 

A. GEIXRAL LEADERSHIP 

Please name about four people whom you consider to be the 
rwst influential in general affairs in DcKalb County, regardless 
of v/hether or not you approve of the uay they use their influence. 



B. LOCALITY LCADLRSIIIP 

:;cMt, \A)uld you please n.ine about three people you th.nk art 
the most influential in each of the following cities or uib-conr.u- 
nitie". of DeKalb County, l^iile you obviously are corcerned with 
only one area of DeKalb County please do not restriet your r< s- 
ponse to one area. If you feci you know leaders in other area., 
please indicate them. 



City of Atlanta: 
Portion in DeKalb) 



Doravil le: 
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Avondalc KsCaCes: Lithonia: 



Chanblec: Pme Lake: 



Clarkston: Stone Mountain: 



Decatur: Tucker: 



South Centrji DtKalb: 



SiT.CUL17.LD LHADnKSHir 



::ou rould you p lease noninate tuo people you consider to be 
the no t influential people ri each of the following specialized 
area*- in DtKaib <"ounty» 



lAisint .s an(i Indu-^trv: 



I It LC s : 



corC'iMiT SOCIAL a:;alysis 
DEK^MB cou::n- 



IniVLTSity of Georgia 
m cooperation uitii 
DeKd lb Chanbcr of CopjnL-rcc 
and 

Di^Kalb County Jayccc^^ 

iDErairiCAilox 

Intc-rviCvvr : . D.Uc : 



:\evic-jcr: Iitcrvicw \*o.: 



Jayccc Chapter: Kcsnondcnt ao.: 

( io be given in o 

Basi*. oi Selection: 

t\c connaissduce S.inple 

liandon ^"oter Snnple 

Substitution Report: 

Is thi'. .1.1 original ri ';r>ondent" or a substitution? 

Origiudl 

Substitution 

1 ..'KODLCilo:: 
f Si c* i nierviewr* ^ I true t ions) 

:.vjs It 

Or "am ..ii ion. 
.S:»or.*-orshii'> 
i>ur'^ost oi stuiiv 
'Cature oi -tutlv 

I Sf 

t oni'idc" I la I Nature 
Candul 
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CO^C•iUM'iY l>h\CL 

I would like Lo start by talkint; to you very generally about liov 
you see DcKalb County as a whole. As you knou, every community 
tends to have its o\m style or characteristics v;hich set it apart 
fron other- communities. 

Would you please tell how you see DeKalb County: 

1, \^liat are its char, c tens t it s , or how is DeKalb different? 



2. What do you especially like about DeKalb County a^ a whole? 



COM>a^NIlY :^XDS and PROBLIu^IS 

3. In your opinion, what are tile five most important thinys wliicli 
need to be done to make DeKalb County a bettor place m which 
to live? 

Rank Needs 



4, :o\. would you please rank the ^e needs you have just named m 
terns of their importance? 
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RiMTNG or COUNTY SERVICCS AND CONDITIONS 

Would you pUmsc ^ivl> a -t'lirral rating of the Di-K,ilb County slT- 
viLv. ..nd conditions I Khali name. (li.ind Cjrd.) In otlk-r words 
.:mii« tlK r.itin>;s listed on tins card, rati- oacli service or condi- 
tion as i:_>c-llcnt, Good, Fair, Poor , or Vory Poor . II yoi. drt> not 
i.u^iliar with a particular servico or condition, it is host just 
'"'y do nnt know. Rcnicmbor, thi.s is an ovL-r-aU rating oj 
SiTvuos and conditions for DuKalb County ab a w!,oU' , 



RATINGS 



Si-rvicfs and Cond 1 1 1 on s- 



9. 

10. 
1 1. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Job opportunitii's ior 
tuc na go rs 



6. Job opportunitios for 
adnl ts 



'ice r oat ion for children 
li and undi'T 



Recreation for toGn.i>;or<, 

Kccroation for adult<. 

Recreation lor families 

Availability of housing 
Jor micldle and upper 
income fnmi lie<? 



Availability of liousiny; 
lor lower income 
fami j ifs 



Water qual ity 
Sewage disposal 



Carbage collection 

(;arbage disposal (land- 
lilis and inciner.itors 
etc.) 



'Z3 

O 
0 

o 



(1) (2) (J) (4) n> (0) Comments 



ii\Ti:;r or counti' si:rvic]:s and conditions (coNiiraiED) 



RATINGS 



u o 
o c 



Sirvici'S .iiKt Conditions 



o 



c: 
o 

Q 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (0) Comments 



17. General saniLJtion (re- 

LiLli'^ Lo foofl ban" 
tiling, lodging, etc.) 

18. i\sL control (rats, m- 

sec t s, e tc . ) 

19. Air pollution control 

20. Quality of hospital ;.er- 

VlCes _^ 

21. Quantity of liospital 

servLci s 

22. Availabil Lty of family 

doctors 

2J. Street conditions 

24. l*arkinj', m business 

d istr icts 

25. Traflic conditions 

26. Availability of public 

transportation 

27. Highway system in and 

out of county 

28. Public school progiMm 

29. Public school bul dings 

and I ac 1 1 1 1 1 e s 

30. Vocational trdinmj; m 
liigh school 



15J 

i<.\n::(, or coijniy services and conditions rcoNTirari-D) 

. KATINCS 



. Sc-rviccs .md Condition^ 

31. Votation.il and adult 

Lrainin<; btyoiid high 



sc hoo 1 



32. WfUarL Sc-rvin-.s 

33. Family service a^ciiLius 

(help for pc-oplf who 
nti'd advicf and 
tounsc'lin^) 

34. Law L'nlorLcmtnL and 

polices protct t ion 



yy. Court scrvLct's 



36. JuvcniU' tluliiiquciiLy 
program 



37. laiiorctmt'nt ol housini; 
code*; 



j8. i irc proLoctLon 



39. CulLurnl op]>or Luni t ics 

40. AcccpLanct' t)f nowLomcrs 

41. AtLt'pLancc of change 

42. Integration of .schools 

43. Over-all Nogro-whitc 

relations 



w o u a. > Q 
(1) (2) (i) ( 4) (5) (0) 



44. Cooperation between 
county and city 
governments 
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KATiNC or COUNTS' SEKVICHS AM) CONDIIIONS ( COMTIMTD) 

RATINGS 



c 

'J -73 U U 

<J O O 

y o p 

^ ^ 

Services and Condition;^ (1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (0) Comments 

45, Cooperation in county 

improvement ncLiviLie' 

46, CouiiLy-witlo planning 

for land use and 

zoning 

47, Aj>])carancc of residen- 

tial areas 



48, Appearance of business 
districts 




49. Appearance of industrial 
areas 
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LEADERSHIP 

59. Now, I would like to talk to you about the leadership here in 
DcKalb County. Although I will ask you to name names, our 
real purposes are to find out the kinds of people v;ho become 
community leaders and to understand how community leadership 
operates. May I emphasize no specific name of a leader will 
be mentioned in any of our reports and that no information 
given will be connected with the person who gave it. 

Uould you please name six or more people whom you consider to 
have the most influence on what happens in DcKalb County. 
Please name the most influential leaders regardless of wheth- 
er or not you approve of the way they use their power. The 
influentials you name need not necessarily livfi in DeKalb 
County as long as you think they have a strong influence over 
local or county affairs. 

NAME OCCUPATION/POSITION 

(1) ^ 

(2) 

(3) 

f4) 

(5) 

(6) . 

(7) 

(8) 

60. Would you please tell me the c-cupation or position of each 

of these leaders? (ASK FOR EACH LEADER'S OCCUPATION AS HE IS 
NAMED. IF YOU ALREADY iCNOW FOR SURE, DO NOT ASK.) 



61. You have named some individual leaders. Now, I am interested 
m group or organizational leadership. Would you please name 
about three organizations ^ agencies , gro ups, or positions 
which you think havi the most influence on general countywide 
aJ Jairs. lliese may be: (1) civic or service organizatiris; 
(2) governmental iK>sitions, agencies or bodies; (3) business 
or industrial organizations; or even (4) informal groups or 
cl ique.S . 
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OKGANIZATION/AGENCY/ POSITION RANK 

(1) : 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



62. Now would you please rank these groups you have just named 
from Che most influential Co Che least influenCiai? 



SPECIAL ISSUE QUESTIONS 

NexC, I would like your reacCions Co some quesCions which are 
considered Co be among che basic issues oetore chis communiCy. 
Please remember chaC chere are no righC rr wrong responses Co 
ChGse following quesCions since our only purpose is Co reflecC 
as accuraCely as possible che views of a sample of voCers and 
leaders in chis communiCy. 



63. Would you be for or againsC Che esLabUshmen C 
of a special sCudy group made up of laymen 
and experCs Co study and make recommendacions 
on changes in our county government? 



64. 



Arc you for or against legalizing the sale of 
beer and wine m retail outlets in DcKalb 
County? 



DK 



DK 



65. Are you for or against legalizing the sale of F A DK 
of liquor in retail outlets in DeKalb County? 

66. Would you be for or against a bond issue to F A DK 
finance a coliseum-civic center for DeKalb 

County? 

67. Would you be for or against helping to pay F A DK 
for a rapid transit system that did not in- 
volve ad valorem taxes as a method of 

f inane ing? 

68. We presently have an elected Chairman of the 1' A DK 
Board of Commissioners serving as Chief 
Administrative Officer. Are you for or 

against changing to a system whereby the 
elected Chairman and Board of Commissioners 
appoint a County Manager to serve as Chief 
Administrative Officer? 
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RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Finally, I would like Co ask you sonic questions about yourself, 
not to identify you as a person, but in order to dcLcrninc the 
opinions of broad classes of people. (DO NOT ASK FOR INFORMATION 
YOU ALREADY KNOW.) 

69. Age: 70. Sex: 71. Race: 

72. l^hat Ls your main occupation and position (witlUn an 

organization)? Do you have other economic involverients 
such as farming, landlord, business partner, etc.? 

OCCUPATION POSITION - ORGANIZATION 



73m How many years of education have you completed? 

Elementary or High School (Number of years) 

College (Number of years) 

Other O^hat? ) 

74. How long have you lived in DeKalb County? 
(Number of years) 

75. Have you lived liere all of your life, except perfiaps lor a 
temporary absence due to military, schooling;, etc.? 

Yes No _____ 



76. Do you presently hold any elec ted political office? 
Yes No 

If yes, which one? 

77. I have no more formal questions to ask you; however, if you 
h-ive anything else to .idd about DeKalb County, I ^/culd like 
to hear it. 



(AFTER HIS RESPONSE, TIIANK HIM (HER) AND TTLL illM THAT IHE 
FINDINGS OF THE SllDY WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE IX) HIM AND OllIER 
RESTONDENTS THROUGH PUBLIC MEETINGS AND rUBLISHED REi'ORTS.) 



INTERVIEIVER'S INSTRUCTIONS 



(Student Interviewers) 
DeKalb County Study, Winter Quarter, 1970 
I. MODEL FOR INTRODUCTION 



NAME. ORGANIZATION. AND SPO NSORSHIP 

How do you do? I am ^ a member of the 

research team from the University of Georgia. We arc here 
under the sponsorship of the DeKalb County Chamber of Coiwnerce 
and the five Jaycec organizations in the County, 

a^RPOSE 

As you have probably heard, our Community Survey team is here 
to conduct a study rfhich is aimed largely at getting a clearer 
vicu of how Leaders, Citizens , and Youth view their community 
and see its needs . 

NATURE OF STUDY 

These views will be gathered by interviewing (1) a random 
sample of approximately 400 voters, (2) a sample of about 125 
leaders, and (3) a sample of about 300 high school seniors. 

USE 

The results of this study will be made available by the local 
sponsors through public neetings, mass media, and in published 
form. The findings should aid leaders, officials and citizens 
in developing greater agreement on your most important need s 
in DeKalb County. T.iis should give greater direction to all 
who are striving to make DeKalb an even better place in which 
to live. 

CONFIDENTIAL NATURE 

No one who answers this questionnaire will be identified as an 
individual since we are only interested in what large numbers 
oi people think. In order to protect you and other people we 
talk to, each interview is given a number rather than identify- 
ing it with a name. We will, however, keep your name and 
address on a separate card in order to notify you of any public 
meeting which may be organized to present the findings of the 
study. 
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CANDID 

In this type of study there is always the danger that some of 
the people interviewed might tend to give the type of answer 
they think the interviewer might like. However, in this study, 
there arc no ri^ht or v/rong answers. The only concern is to 
get an accurate description of what the people think. 



II. OTHER INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWER 



IDENTIFICATION OF INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

The interviewer shall identify each interview schedule by his 
name, date, and interview number. The interview numbers shall 
be given consecutively by each interviewer. Later in the of- 
fice when all interviews have been assembled, an overall se- 
quence of numbers (Respondent No. ) shall be given* The in- 
terviewer shall also fill out an interviewee card (3 x 5) iden- 
tifying the interviewee by name, address , and interviev^ number . 

OIHKK INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The format of the schedule is to give "interviewer instruct 
tions" in upper case letters (not to be read to the inter- 
viewee). Questions directed to the interviewee are in low- 
er case letters. These should be read to the respondent as 
written. However, explanations which do not bias the re- 
spondent are permissible should he not understand the ques- 
tions as read. 

2. Any lack of understanding of any questions on the part of 
the interviewer should be discussed with Mr. Campbell or 
Dr. Nix. Questions which are not generally understood by 
the respondents or which elicit vague or varying types of 
answers sh uld be reported (call the Chamber office — 
378-3691). 

3* Use the margins of the sheets and the last page to describe 
special comments which arc relevant to specific questions 
or which are not relevant but ra^y add to the understanding 
of the community, 

4. After each interview is over and you have left the respon- 
dent, check the schedule to see that all questions are 
answered and that the answers arc legible and in suf f ic icnt 
detail. This Is the time to make comment.; as to the atti- 
tudes, percept iveness, etc., of the respondent. 
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Student interviewers should rotate in editing each others* 
Schedules soon after each day of interviewing. Jaycee in- 
terview Schedules should be checked by his team leader to 
aid in maintaining confidentiality. 

Each interviewer must make field notes daily on pertinent 
observations, hypotheses, and insights (students only). 

Inform the respondent wh^n the last schedule question has 
been asked. Then ask him if he has anything else which he 
would like to report concerning the county. After his re- 
sponse, thank him and indicate again that the final report 
will be available to him through the sponsoring organiza- 
t ion. 



Jaycees should turn over interviews as soon as possible to 
their team leaders for review and in order that incorrect 
procedures may be identified and corrected as early as 
possible. The team leader should in turn forward completed 
schedules as quickly as possible to the Chamber office. 

The responses «iven are conf idenri.-?! anH every precaution 
should be taken to treat them so. Interview schedule* 
should not be showtj to others or left lying around. Neither 
should there be loose conversation regarding such things as 
Vho are named most often as leaders." 



APPErfl)IX c 



AVAILABLE RESOURCES 



AVAILABLE RESOURCES 

It is hoped Chat Che infcrmation contained in this report 
will lead to the setting-of a priority ot needs or problems which 
the people of DeKalb County wish to tackle. Different needs or 
problems lend themselves to different approaches for solution- 
Some can be immediately implemented within the established admin - 
istration of service areas. Others lend themselves to educational 
programs , while other more complex programs need professional or 
technical study and planning which may be follov^red by educational 
programs. Listed below are some educational resources as well as 
planning and program assistance resources for community develop- 
ment which are available to DeKalb County citizens^ 

A. Educational Resources 

For Higher Education support for community educational pro- 
grams aimed at solving community problems, contact one of tht 
following listed persons. These persons, except the first three 
listed, are their institution's representative for Title I of the 
Higher Education Act, which suppo] rs educational programs relating 
to community development. 

1. Dr. Ollie S. Bandy, Assistant Academic Dean 
Evening Program 
DeKalb College 

555 North Indian Creek Drive 
Clarkston, Georgia "^0021 
292-1520 
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2. Dr. nrncst E. Molvin, Director 
Institute of Community and Area Development 
University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 30601 
542-3350 

3. Dr. Harold L. Nix 
Professor of Sociology 

Institute of Community and Area Development 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
542-3161 

Mr- George S. Brooks, Coordinator 

Georgij Community Continuing Education Services 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 30601 

542-1756 

. Mr. T. Mahler, Director 

Georgia Center for Continuing Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
542-3451 

Mr. Robert E. Winn 
Director of Community Service 
CLiyton Junior College 
rorest Park, Georgia 30050 
363-3800 

Dr. Ben F. Jolinson, Dean 
School of Law 
Emory Univcr";ity 
Atljnta, Georgia 30322 
377-2411 

Dr. Richard Wiegand, Director 
Department of Continuing Education 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia J0332 
873-4211 

Dr. Alex Lacy, Dean 
School of Urban Studies 
Georgia State University 
33 Gilmer Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
658-3500 L'.t. 481 
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10. Dr. W. E. R'chardson 
Title I Representative 
Morris Brown College 
643 Uun*-er Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 
525-7831 

11. Dr. T. Lavon TjUey 
Director of Education 
Oglethorpe College 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319 
231-1441 

12. Dr. Mancc Jackson 
Office of Development 
Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 
525-6827 



B. Planning and Program Assistance Resources 

For those needs or problems v^hich require professional or 
technical study and planning the folloi^;lng local and state plan 
ning organizations and agencies may be contacted: 

1. Mr. Allan Johnston, Director 
DeKalb County Planning Department 
DcKalb County Courthouse 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 

2. Mr. Dan Sweat, Ux ecu live Director 
Atlanta Regional Commission 
Suite 910 

100 Feachtree Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 3030J 

3. Mr. Tom Linden 

State Planning Olficer 

Bureau of State Planning and Community Affairs 
100 Stntc Capital 
Atlanta, Georgia 303J4 

4. Lt. Gen. Louis W. Trunan, Executive Director 
Georgia Department of Industry ,ind Trade 
100 State Capita L 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
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Mr. Penn Worden 
Georgia Chamber ot Commerce 
1201 Commerce Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Mr. Pdul W. Miller, Director 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Economic Development Department 
Post Office Box 1740 
Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

Mr. Ross Hammond, Chief 
Industrial Development Division 
Georgia Institute of Tec' no logy 
1132 W. PeachCree Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Dr. Cugepe Gillespie, Director 
Georgia Department of Public Health 
Office of Comprehensive Health Planning 
1280 West Peachtrec Street 
Atlanta, Georgia JO309 

Dr. Ernest E. Melvin, Director 

institute of Community and Are i DcvelopmcnL 

University of CH?orgia 

Athens, Georgia 30601 

Dr. Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., Director 
Institute of Government 
University of Georgia 
Athens, rk^orgia 30601 

Dr. Doyno Smith, Director 

Bure.iu of Educational Studies and Field Services 
Colloge of Education 
University of froorgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

Mr. Wray Buclianan, Director 

Division of Services 

College of Business Administration 

University of tJeorgia 

Athens, Georgia 30601 



CLARKE 
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COMMUNITY SOCIAL ANALYSIS SERIES 
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